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Editorial 


The existence (and attraction) of electronic 
communication networks including such giants 
as CompuServe, America Online, and the grand- 
daddy of them all, the Internet, can hardly have 
escaped the notice of all but the most resolute 
worshipers at the shrine of the codex. Some en- 
thusiasts, pounding away at their keyboards, dis- 
patching messages in a flurry of electrons, and, 
in general, hailing their fellows across the ether, 
assert that nothing short of a renaissance of the 
written word is taking place. “Merely a passing 
phase,” say others, who coin the word cyberliter- 
acy to evoke a world already technically within 
grasp and where communication won't be hin- 
dered by the hundred-year-old, arbitrarily slow 
“qwerty” keyboard. The art of writing, they say, 
will give way to an enormously enhanced “multi- 
medium” where information, not to mention 
sensation, can be exchanged with impunity, 
anonymity, and (how lucky for us) instantaneity. 

Steeped in the rich dark brew of five centuries 
of paper, ink, leather, and cloth, some amongst us 
might naturally think that the future seems alter- 
nately bleak or absurd. After all, since books and 
their organic brethren will eventually return to 
what William Morris called “the great matrix of 
nature” (notwithstanding the poor design of 
present-day landfills), printing historians have 
become quite used to their traditional role of sift- 
ing, interpreting, and preserving from decay the 
tangible, graspable artifacts of human intellect. 

The realm of electronic publishing, commu- 
nication, and file exchange is more like the La 
Brea tarpit, where nameless and innumerable 
bits of once-living information have given up 
their lives to form an oily goo which has swal- 
lowed up more than one unwitting wanderer. 
Will some yet unborn R. B. McKerrow ever write 
a guide to the incunabular period of multime- 
dia, or devise collational formulae for “From Al- 
ice to Ocean,” or “Just Grandma and Me?” Per- 
haps the Internet will one day give up well- 
preserved specimens of text strings for future 
paleographers to gloat over. 

As the American Printing History Association 
reaches the twentieth year of its existence, we 
will have to discover new regions to explore and 
understand, just as the graphic arts industry has 
had to sail out well beyond the terra firma of ink 


on paper. With that prospect in view, it might be 
well to recall some cogent advice adapted by 
D. B. Updike from Sir John Squire: “The new 
should be welcome, the old not forgotten. What 
one misses in most contemporary work is a 
sense of proportion. Men do not remember 
what has been produced in the past, and do not 
distinguish between the briefly novel and the 
permanently valid.” So long as that remains true, 
there will always be work for historians, no mat- 
ter what the media. 
* 

This issue begins with an eminent piece of de- 
tective work by Sandra Markham. Telling the 
tale of the unfortunate Reuben Manley, she ex- 
pands on the few known details of a nineteenth- 
century Rochester, New York, printer who— 
most peculiarly—has found a modest immortal- 
ity only through the artifacts of his death. Next, 
David Hanson provides an account of Baron 
Frederick Wilhelm von Egloffstein and the de- 
velopment of his intaglio halftone process. His 
article contains some of the most important 
documentation yet to appear on the early his- 
tory of the halftone in the United States. 

We are pleased to include Stephen Saxe’s next 
installment in his history of American common 
presses—the Landis Valley Museum Press in 
Pennsylvania— accompanied, as usual, by one of 
John De Pol’s finely interpretive full-page wood- 
engravings. The issue continues with Alastair 
Johnston’s frank appraisal of Daniel Berkeley Up- 
dike as well as some comments on the work of 
the Merrymount Press. (The next issue of Print- 
ing History will contain three papers presented 
at APHA’s 1993 annual conference, “The Human- 
ist Printer,’ which celebrated, in part, the 100th 
anniversary of the founding of the Merrymount 
Press and the achievements of D. B. Updike.) 

We conclude with an article by Megan Benton 
on the greatest of all Danish typographers, 
C. Volmer Nordlunde. This fascinating study 
puts Nordlunde in perspective against the typo- 
graphic background of Europe in the first half of 
the twentieth century and provides an assess- 
ment of his own considerable achievements. 


DAVID PANKOW 
(DPPWML@RITVAX.ISC.RIT.EDU) 


Sandra J. Markham 


Memento Mori on Silk and Stone: 
Reuben Manley, Printer, 1818—42 


Thousands of workers employed in the printing 
trades in nineteenth-century America left tangi- 
ble proof of their craft in the books, documents, 
periodicals, and ephemera they produced dur- 
ing their careers. The majority of these men, 
particularly the journeymen compositors and 
pressmen, did not become famous, wealthy or 
leading figures in their communities. Most are 
not well documented or, in many cases, even 
documentable, and their names and contribu- 
tions to the history of printing have slipped into 
anonymity. 

One such printer was Reuben Manley, who 
lived and worked in Rochester, New York. Man- 
ley is an enigmatic figure in the history of print- 
ing in western New York. Nothing is known 
about the first half of his life, such as where he 
was born or how and when he came to Roch- 
ester. He died there at age twenty-four, appar- 
ently without family or issue. He did not own 
property or leave an estate,! and it cannot even 
be determined in which local printing shop he 
was employed or the exact nature of his work. 

What is known about Reuben Manley is that 


’ he was somewhat of a renegade and that his 


death, on December 22, 1842, inspired the prepa- 
ration of a pair of iconographic memorials: a 
delicate typographic tribute printed on a silk 
satin ribbon (fig. 1) and an elaborately carved 
marble marker (fig. 2) for his grave in Roch- 
ester’s picturesque Mt. Hope Cemetery. These 
two unusually lovely mementos suggest that, for 
reasons that seem lost to us, Manley made a 
significant impression on at least someone in his 
adopted community. 

The silk memorial ribbon, affixed in a scrap- 
book? in the Local History Division at the 
Rochester Public Library, is small, measuring 
just 5% by 3% inches. Its design is composed 
of text in several typefaces and a cut of a print- 
ing press arranged within what was known as 
a “mathematical combination” of ornaments. 


While the creator of the ribbon is unknown, he 
did include a date—December 24, 1842—in the 
lower right corner of the text panel, which is 
undoubtedly the day the ribbon was printed. 
My attempts at identifying the specific source of 
the typefaces employed have so far yielded only 
similar examples in contemporary specimen 
books. Likewise, the source of the printing press 
cut remains elusive, though the image is quite 
probably that of a Washington-style press* and 
might well have been cut specifically for the 
printing office. The elaborate ornamental bor- 
der is in a popular motif first developed by 
French compositors at the turn of the century.°® 
Sample mathematical combinations composed 
of decorative lead ornaments were a favorite fea- 
ture of early and mid-nineteenth century Eng- 
lish and American type specimen books and 
were meant to suggest various possibilities to the 
compositor. They were often used around an- 
nouncements or title-page texts, and their classi- 
cally inspired design was also perfectly suited to 
memorial art. 

Reuben Manley’s ribbon is an example of a 
type of mourning ephemera that had reached its 
greatest vogue in this country in the 1840s. 
Graphic memorials to fallen heroes became a 
part of American material culture from the time 
of George Washington’s death in 1799 and his 
subsequent apotheosis through images printed 
on paper, cloth, and china. Alexander Hamilton, 
Thomas Jefferson, and William Henry Harrison 
were among the many subjects of memorial 
tributes printed on silk and cotton after the turn 
of the century.® Expressions of grief soon ap- 
peared in schoolgirls’ embroideries and water- 
color pictures, jewelry, and popular prints (in- 
cluding those by Currier and Ives) often 
personalized by the maker or owner to incorpo- 
rate the memory of a departed loved one. These 
pieces of mourning art usually included graphic 
motifs such as urns, obelisks, tombs, willows, 
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Fig.1.A memorial to Rochester printer Reuben Manley 
printed on a silk ribbon in 1842 (Courtesy, Local History Di- 
vision, Rochester Public Library). 


and water, the latter a symbolic representation of 
a cleansing spirit.7 Mourning art and traditions 
have been well studied and described but the 
memorial ribbon has not, perhaps because of its 
small size, fragility, and less precious, ephemeral 
nature. These ribbons appear to have become 
popular as part of the public grief in England at 
the death of Albert, Prince Consort of Queen 
Victoria, in 1861, when ribbons, armbands, and 
fabric bookmarks were produced in great quan- 
tities.8 In this country there are a few earlier ex- 
amples, but the death of Abraham Lincoln in 
1865 first inspired a similar wave of grief and the 
mass manufacture of accouterments for mourn- 
ing rituals. The use of mourning ribbons and 
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Fig. 2. Reuben Manley’s tombstone in Mt. Hope Cemetery, 
Rochester. Mt. Hope was the country’s first municipally de- 
veloped rural cemetery and was opened for burials in the fall 
of 1838. (Photograph courtesy of Frederick Burger). 


badges became more widespread at the end of 
the century as they were embraced by religious 
and fraternal organizations, unions and clubs as 
part of their funeral regalia.° 

The exact purpose of Reuben Manley’s rib- 
bon, a very early example of its genre, cannot be 
determined. It may have been worn to his fu- 
neral service pinned on the jacket of a mourner, 
used as a bookmark, or simply produced as one 
printer’s silent tribute to another. 

While the ribbon is safely housed in a Roch- 
ester library, the same cannot be said for Reuben 
Manley’s gravestone, which stands precariously 
on the steep slope of a kettle in an out-of-the- 
way section of Mt. Hope Cemetery. The ele- 
ments have not been kind to it in the century 
and a half since it was placed there.!° Once- 
sharp relief cuts have weathered to gentle curves 
and, except for a few inches of pattern which re- 
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Fig. 3. A detail of the tombstone, showing an Acorn-style press 
and the paling lettering used for Reuben Manley’s name. 
(Photograph courtesy of Frederick Burger). 


main buried at the base of the stone, much of the 
detail and texturizing chisel marks have melted 
away. More impressive in design than size, the 
marble slab rises 49 inches from the ground and 
is 26 inches wide by 2 inches thick. 

The tombstone’s design has clearly been 
copied from the typographic design of the rib- 
bon with slight modifications to accommodate 
the coarser medium: a simpler, generic acorn- 
shaped printing press was substituted for the 
more complex Washington press of the ribbon 
(fig. 3), and the date and place line were elimi- 
nated. The text remains otherwise intact, and 
most of the design features were successfully 
transferred as well, from the fountain finials, 
step pattern, and contrary curves of the pedi- 
ment to the delicate, wavy rule setting off the 
sentiment “Requiescat in Pace.”!! The carver 
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translated the design from the ribbon to the 
stone with an accuracy that demonstrates both 
certain skill and remarkable artistry. 

Incised at the base of the design, several 
inches below ground, are the names of both the 
purveyor and the carver. At the lower left ap- 
pears the legend “Hopkins & Robbins, Roch’r.” 
and at the lower right, “Volk, Sc.”!2 

Richard Robbins was for many years a marble 
dealer working from a shop at 100 Buffalo (now 
West Main) Street in Rochester.!> The carving it- 
self can be attributed to a member of a family of 
stonecutters practicing in western New York and 
western Massachusetts. 

Jarrett Volk (d. 1863) was a stonecutter and 
sometime farmer who worked primarily in the 
marble quarries around Stockbridge, Massachu- 
setts. Six of his eight sons became carvers and 
moved with the family in the 1820s and °30s 
through Rochester and the small towns of Avon 
and Perry southwest of the city, before Volk re- 
turned to Massachusetts to open a marble fac- 
tory in Pittsfield.14 At least two of the Volk sons 
remained in the Perry area and worked as 
carvers there, but it is not known which of them 
cut Reuben Manley’s tombstone for the Hopkins 
and Robbins firm.!> Nor is it known who might 
have commissioned it, or why such an elaborate 
and undoubtedly costly marker was created for 
someone so young. 

Likewise, Reuben Manley is himself a mystery. 
Local public records provide a few more tanta- 
lizing facts about his short life, but in the aggre- 
gate offer only a base for speculation about a 
man who seems to have struggled to conform to 
nearly every social, professional, and religious 
convention expected of a nineteenth-century 
journeyman printer in what was then a rapidly 
developing frontier city. 

On December 24, 1842, a notice appeared in the 
Rochester Daily Democrat, one of the city’s major 
papers. It is one of few appearances that Manley 
made in the local press during his lifetime and 
the most public of the traces he left behind: 


DIED: In this city, on the 22nd Dec., of con- 
sumption, Mr. REUBEN MANLEY, printer, aged 
24 years—“A Brand,” it is hoped, “plucked from the 
burning.” 

By the particular request of the deceased, his fu- 
neral will be attended at the Brick Church, (corner 
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of Fitzhugh and Ann sts.,) and the occasion im- 
proved for the good of his former young compan- 
ions. It will be held tomorrow (Sunday) at half past 
2 o'clock P.M. 

Printers are invited to attend in a body.!® 


This relatively substantial death announce- 
ment helps place Manley in a social context, 
showing that in both his religious affiliation and 
cause of death, the young printer was in the 
mainstream of his time and profession. His 
membership in the Brick Presbyterian Church 
of Rochester is one of the strong ties Reuben 
Manley made in Rochester, and provides the 
earliest recorded indication of his troubled life. 

By 1830, western New York State was the cen- 
ter of a religious revival movement now known 
as the Second Great Awakening. The area’s resi- 
dents, most of them emigrants from New Eng- 
land, were swept up by traveling evangelical 
ministers whose crusades resulted in the estab- 
lishment of Protestant congregations in record 
numbers. 

Rochester was just one of the cities greatly 
affected by the process.!7 Its first settlers began 
clearing land along the Genesee River prior to 
the coming of the Erie Canal in the 1820s; that 
waterway made the village a virtual boomtown, 
with the population rising from 331 in 1815 to 
Over 17,000 in 1836.18 

The city’s prominence as a milling, manufac- 
turing, and agricultural center made it a magnet 
for craftsmen, apprentices, and laborers in all 
fields, and the resulting influx of single working- 
men gave eager evangelists a ready audience of 
restless young people, many of whom were for 
the first time living outside the social strictures 
of their hometowns and families. They were left 
to their own devices or, worse yet, the vices of 
others, including the steady stream of transients 
the canal brought through the city. 

Evangelical ministers such as the Reverend 
Charles Grandison Finney spread their gospel 
throughout western New York, convincing 
thousands that moral destiny was a matter of 
free will: one could make a conscious choice to 
promote good over evil and through unity with 
others bring harmony and order to a corrupt 
and wicked world. One outcome of the work of 
Finney and others was the founding of Presby- 
terian, Baptist, Methodist, and other Protestant 
churches throughout Rochester in the late 1820s 
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and early 1830s. Six congregations were organized 
there between 1815 and 1820; by 1836 twenty-two 
religious societies operated in the city.!9 

One such church was the Second (or Brick) 
Presbyterian Church, founded in 1825, whose re- 
vival meetings reached out to the working class 
to encourage conversion and increase member- 
ship. Minutes kept by the Brick Church Session 
show that on March 28, 1833, Reuben Manley 
was “examined and ordered to be received into 
this church” along with forty other converts.?° 
On Sunday, March 29, the fifteen-year-old was 
received and baptized without other family 
members present, suggesting that he might have 
come alone to the city to serve an apprentice- 
ship.?! Fifteen was a typical age for entry into the 
printing trades in the early nineteenth century. 
An apprentice contracted for a term of service 
lasting between four and seven years before ad- 
vancing to the status of journeyman through 
age, expertise, or expiration of indenture.?? Ap- 
prentices were often taken into the family and 
home of a master printer where, among other 
things, they were encouraged to follow the 
moral tone of the household. Several known 
master printers are listed in the membership 
rolls of the Brick Presbyterian Church, adding to 
the likelihood of a local influence on Manley’s 
religious preference. 

Reuben Manley’s memorials testify that he re- 
mained in “The Typographical Profession” until 
his end. Brick Church records and his newspa- 
per death notice reveal that he succumbed to 
two of the most prevalent and pernicious side 
effects associated with his occupation: intem- 
perance and consumption. 

Journeymen printers of the nineteenth cen- 
tury were historically a hard-living lot, with a 
reputation for drifting from one city and print- 
ing house to another. The journalist and politi- 
cian Thurlow Weed’s Autobiography is one of the 
contemporary sources that describe the habits 
and traditions of the printing trades. Weed al- 
lowed that drinking was then part of the daily 
routine in shops, and that half the journeymen 
he knew were either habitually intemperate or 
“drank enough daily to keep themselves impov- 
erished.’?3 The problem of intemperance among 
printers was also recognized in the medical liter- 
ature of the period and was featured in promi- 
nent studies of occupational diseases by Charles 


Turner Thackrah (London, 1832), A. Chevallier 
(Paris, 1835), and Benjamin McCready (New 
York, 1837).24 

The Brick Presbyterian Church Session min- 
utes provide a foreshadowing of Reuben Man- 
ley’s melancholy end when they describe the 
printer being brought to notice at a meeting of 
the session, a body composed of the pastor and 
several church elders. Under the Presbyterian 
constitution, the session was responsible for 
“maintaining the spiritual government of the 
congregation; for which purpose, they have 
power to inquire into the knowledge and Chris- 
tian conduct of the members of the church.”25 At 
a meeting held on November 5, 1838, at the home 
of the pastor, Reverend George Beecher,?® the 
session clerk recorded the indictment: “Reuben 
Manly a Member of this Church is by Common 
Fame charged with being guilty of the Sin of 
Intemperance and Profanity and thereby injur- 
ing his own Christian Character and to the great 
dishonor of our holy Religion.’2”7 “Common 
fame” was one of two means by which a public 
offence could be brought before the church judi- 
catory according to the constitution. It did not 
require a named accuser, but was based on ru- 
mor which “must specify some particular sin or 
sins; it must be general, or widely spread; it must 
not be transient, but permanent, and rather 
gaining in strength than declining: and it must 
be accompanied with strong presumption of 
truth.” The constitution acknowledged that 
“taking up charges on this ground, of course, re- 
quires great caution, and the exercise of much 
Christian prudence.”?8 

Acting within the established church guide- 
lines for discipline, the session appointed a com- 
mittee of one, elder David Dickey, to visit Man- 
ley and report back to them. On November 12, 
the Committee reported that “said Reuben” had 
been seen, and “that he acknowledged himself 
guilty of the Sin of Intemperance and Profanity 
but that he gave little or no satisfactory evidence 
of repentance.” Brother Dickey was requested to 
visit Manley again and to “cite him to appear be- 
fore Session and answer to the Charges before 
mentioned.”29 

The printer, now age 20, came before the ses- 
sion at the home of the Reverend Beecher one 
month later on December 10, 1838. As with the 
previous meeting, the discussion of Manley’s 
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moral state was the only topic recorded in the 
minutes, but this time the tone was somewhat 
more hopeful, as suggested by the clerk’s entry: 
“Reuben Manley having been duly charged 
comes into Session [and] acknowledged himself 
guilty of the Sin both of Intemperance and of 
Profanity but gave so much evidence of repen- 
tance and reformation that Session deferred any 
decision in respect to his case.”3° 

The new year brought a marked downturn in 
events for Manley when the Brick Church Ses- 
sion, at a meeting on January 4, 1839, voted to 
deliver final and complete censure in his case. 
The minutes succinctly record their decision: 


Brother Dickey gave Session to be informed and 
understood that he had visited the Said Reuben at 
different times of late, that he learned from him 
and also from others that Said Reuben still contin- 
ued in his former habits of Intemperance and Pro- 
fanity, that there was little or no hopes of his being 
brought to repentance. Whereupon it was Ordered 
by Session here present that he be and is hereby Ex- 
communicated from this church and from the 
Church of Christ at large—for the before men- 
tioned Sin of Intemperance and Profanity.>! 


It was a harsh sentence but one to be expected 
from Pastor Beecher, whose father, Reverend 
Lyman Beecher, was the author of the widely 
influential temperance tract Six Sermons on the 
Nature, Occasions, Signs, Evils, and Remedy of In- 
temperance and whose own sermons and writ- 
ings heavily stressed the purity of Christian per- 
fection.52 It was also a sentence from which 
Manley was never relieved: the session minutes 
record the readmittance of other repentant 
profligates during his lifetime, but his name 
never again appears in the church records after 
his excommunication. 

Religion was one area where Reuben Manley 
is on record for having attempted to fit in with 
his social surroundings and met resounding fail- 
ure. He was (at least in the estimation of his 
peers) apparently no more successful in his pro- 
fessional life, as revealed in the pages of The 
Working-Man’s Advocate, a short-lived daily of 
the Rochester Typographical Association, the 
city’s fledgling printers’ union. The Advocate 
printed its first issue on October 19, 1839, and 
served as the official organ ofa fraternity formed 
following a strike by local journeymen printers. 

As described on page one of the first number, 
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twenty-two printers met on September 30, 1839, 
and resolved that “it is deemed expedient to 
form a Typographical Society in this city,” citing 
the number of local men engaged in the printing 
trades, “the present unsteady and unequal state 
of prices,’ and the lack of support shown by 
master printers for the journeymen’s demands. 
An important consideration, too, was the “even- 
tual employment of individuals whose deficient 
capabilities too certainly tend to degrade us, as a 
body, in public estimation.” The printers noted 
as well that they “have the example before us of 
the efficiency and beneficial results attending 
such organization among our spirited brethren 
in all the larger, and in many of the smaller cities 
in our Union.”33 

The society published its scale of prices on 
page two of their first issue, reiterating a mani- 
festo sent to the city’s master printers a week ear- 
lier. In that document the printers made their 
demands known, including the immediate insti- 
tution of a standard ten-hour workday, a set 
salary for weekly employment, and set wages 
and charges for categories of job typesetting, al- 
terations, corrections, makeup, and presswork. 
On the paper’s third page the publishers stated: 
“Our Association is based upon Philanthropy. 
Our cause is the cause of humanity, and the ele- 
vation not only of our own profession, but of 
working-men wherever they are enslaved.” In- 
deed, included in the paper’s masthead below an 
engraving of a press and typecases, is the legend 
“We have asked for nothing but what is 
RIGHT—We will submit to nothing WRONG.” 

The Working-Man’s Advocate devoted its first 
two issues to news of the formation of the 
Rochester Typographical Association. Its consti- 
tution, printed at the outset, put forth the asso- 
ciation’s structure of meetings, quarterly taxes, 
and a one-dollar initiation fee. Members were to 
be elected by acclamation, and master printers 
were specifically prohibited from admission. Ar- 
ticle 5 outlined an important code of conduct 
which directly addressed the national problem 
of “ratting,’ or working below the established 
wage rate: “The Scale of Prices which may be 
adopted by this Association, shall be strictly ad- 
hered to; and any member working for a less 
sum than that mentioned in the scale of prices, 
such fact having been fully substantiated, shall 
be expelled from the Association.” 
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News of the formation of the Rochester Typo- 
graphical Association, or, indeed, of any labor 
unrest among journeymen printers, was not 
published in the city’s major papers beyond a 
brief notice, under the heading “rypos, aT- 
TENTION!!!” which announced the journey- 
men’s September 30 meeting where “business of 
importance” was to be discussed.%4 As a result, 
the only known record of the Rochester Typo- 
graphical Association is the Advocate itself, 
which ran to 131 issues between October 19, 1839, 
and March 31, 1840.>5 It printed notices of meet- 
ings and reports of other activities of interest to 
the membership, but never published a list of 
members. 

By the third issue, local and regional news, 
marriages and deaths, poetry, and excerpts from 
other periodicals were featured and began to 
compete with union news. A hint of trouble 
among the membership, however, appeared in 
the paper’s fifth issue, on October 26, 1839: 


LOOK OUT FOR RATS.—It has been intimated 
in our paper that some, who joined our Associa- 
tion, had proved traitorous to their own best inter- 
ests, and their obligations to the Society. It will be 
our object to ferret out all such vermin, and al- 
though we may not be able to prevent their infest- 
ing our city, we shall endeavor to show our brother 
mechanics their locality that they may be 
avoided.%® 


The first member to fall afoul of Article 5 was 
William Beach, who was exposed to the mem- 
bership in a column published two days after 
and was banished from the association. Two 
weeks later, on November 12, 1839, Reuben Man- 
ley made his sole appearance in The Working- 
Man’s Advocate. Proof that he was a member of 
the printers’ society comes only in the notice of 
his expulsion from it, showing that he had once 
again ignored the warnings of his peers, in this 
instance trampling upon the association’s rule 
against ratting. Manley’s case was brought be- 
fore the membership in an article that fully 
justified his removal and was surely worded to 
serve as a warning to other rats yet unrevealed. 


At a regular Monthly Meeting of the Rochester Ty- 
pographical Association, it was Resolved, that 
Reuben Manley be expelled from this Association. 

With reference to this expulsion, we would re- 
mark, that it is with extreme regret that we are dri- 
ven to such a proceeding, against those with whom 


we once united on terms of fellowship and friendly 
intercourse. It has been only from actual necessity, 
that we have been compelled to this method, with 
reference to this, as well as to other cases upon 
which we have been called to act. 

That the individual had violated our rules, was 
satisfactorily proved, at a special meeting held Nov. 
2d. Since that time, he has persisted in the same 
wilful disregard of his obligations and his inter- 
est:—his obligations, because he had, by his own 
expressions and his signature, bound himself to 
abide by our Constitution; his interest, because his 
present engagement tends effectually to enable his 
employers to dispense with conformity to our just 
requirements, and this encourages them in their 
support of the past meagre standard of remunera- 
tion, in whose unfriendly influence, he now em- 
phatically participates. Our Association, foresee- 
ing these evils resulting from non-conformity, 
wisely decided upon certain regulations to prevent 
it. These regulations have been trampled upon, by 
the individual in question. The question then was, 
shall these standards of fellowship be adhered to; 
or shall they, by passing over such violation, be de- 
serted—thus virtually abandoning the entire orga- 
nization. Our past sacrifices, our present deter- 
mined stand, we trust are such that the public will 
not be disappointed by the result.37 


Much as had the Presbyterian Church, the 
Rochester Typographical Association made Reu- 
ben Manley an outcast, confirming his status as 
a renegade who had been given a chance to 
change his ways but was unable or unwilling to 
do so. It is not known what impact his rejection 
from the association had on the young printer’s 
personal or professional life, for at that time the 
tail of a rat was a long one. William Savage, in A 
Dictionary of the Art of Printing (1841), described 
the condition of a rat as “the most miserable sit- 
uation, perhaps, that a workman can be placed 
in. He is hooted at and despised by the rest of the 
workmen in every house where he may obtain 
employment; and this feeling towards him does 
not subside, for the opprobrious epithet accom- 
panies him for life.”38 

After his public rebuke in the Advocate, Man- 
ley seems to have escaped notice until the next 
year, when he appeared in one of the Rochester 
city directories published sporadically between 
1827 and 1844. Manley is listed only in King’s 
Rochester City Directory and Register, 1841, which 
was actually published in 1840. His entry in the 
alphabetic inventory gave his occupation as 


Reuben Manley, Printer, 1818-42 


“Printer” and his residence as 55 Riley Street 
(now University Avenue). Riley Street was in 
Rochester’s fifth ward, a mixed residential/work- 
ing-class neighborhood on the northeast side of 
the city. Manley’s neighbors were carpenters, 
boatmen, coopers, and several shoemakers; 
among the latter group was his landlord, Daniel 
Iles.39 Reuben Manley was one of forty printers 
listed in the directory that year, most of whom, 
like him, entered their home address and omitted 
their place of work. Four newspapers and three 
printing houses were listed as well, and a few of 
the printers can be matched with those firms be- 
cause of the dual addresses in their entries. 

The next-to-final fact known about Reuben 
Manley is that he succumbed to consumption 
or, as it is known today, tuberculosis. It was a 
slow-moving, insidious disease. The most com- 
mon cause of death in nineteenth-century 
America, it struck particularly hard among cer- 
tain classes and occupations. Anyone working or 
living in close, poorly ventilated quarters was at 
great risk. Printers, like tailors, seamstresses, 
shoemakers, and others employed in workshops 
with high levels of airborne dust, were most li- 
able to the disease. 

Printing shops were among the most difficult 
places to work, their continuous vapor of micro- 
scopic type filings and noxious fumes being a 
constant source of pulmonary irritation. Com- 
positors and pressmen were often required to 
work directly in front of windows to take advan- 
tage of the best light source, yet could not work 
with the windows raised because of the draft and 
the dirt it would bring in from the unpaved 
streets below. Workers in the printing trades 
customarily put in long, stressful hours, often 
under the constant pressure of deadlines, which 
were especially severe for those employed by 
newspapers. Poor nutrition and an occupational 
predisposition to alcohol were other factors that 
made consumption, or pulmonary phthisis, en- 
demic to the profession.*° 

Consumption had a protracted and indis- 
cernible incubation period but once it overtook 
a body, the outcome was “cruelly destructive” 
and gruesome, as the person literally wasted 
away. Current studies show that, historically, the 
very young, the very old, and those aged thirteen 
to twenty-five were most susceptible to the dis- 
ease. Because it crossed class, race, and profes- 
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sional lines, consumption was considered a 
“morally neutral, ubiquitous affliction,” capable 
of destroying the life of its victims.*! It was 
spread through airborne germs that might have 
been introduced in a workshop by a diseased vis- 
itor or an undiagnosed coworker. Reuben Man- 
ley may have been carrying an infection for 
months or even years before his eventual out- 
ward decline and untimely death at his home on 
Riley Street.42 

Reuben Manley’s death notice in the Rochester 
Daily Democrat included a biblical reference: “‘A 
Brand’ it is hoped ‘plucked from the burning.” It 
might have been a church-going newspaper edi- 
tor’s wish for last-minute spiritual salvation, for 
Manley was, in a nineteenth-century doctrinal 
sense, a live coal in hell-fire. The phrase might 
also have referred to a sure and conclusive re- 
lease from his disease-ridden last days. A change 
in pastors may have enabled his funeral to take 
place from Brick Presbyterian Church, “by the 
particular request of the deceased,” on Christ- 
mas Day, 1842, though the event itself is not 
mentioned in the church records. 

The elaborate tombstone that marks Reuben 
Manley’s final resting place also presents a rid- 
dle: by whom was this work of art commis- 
sioned? It might have been a group of his former 
printing companions or an employer. Perhaps 
the benevolent fund of the printers’ union had, 
like the church, welcomed him back if only to 
say farewell. Perhaps, though, a master printer 
felt that Reuben Manley through his willful ac- 
tions had undermined local union activity, and 
therefore deserved a tribute as a representative of 
“The Typographical Profession.” It would not 
even be too far-fetched to speculate that the 
tombstone was arranged for by Manley himself, 
much as he had made provisions for his funeral. 

This is the final unanswerable question about 
the enigmatic life of this printer, whose short 
time on earth was marked by hardship and dis- 
tress, yet whose memento mori on silk and stone 
speak so quietly and so elegantly to those he left 
behind. 


Notes 


1. No entry for Reuben Manley exists in the record books of the 
Monroe County Surrogate Court, which has recorded estates since 
the county’s organization in 1820. 


2. Falls-Olmstead Scrapbook, Local History Division, Rochester 
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(N.Y.) Public Library. The scrapbook covers the life and times of 
Manley’s contemporary, William Falls (1813-84), a Rochester book 
and job printer, temperance advocate, and director on the Under- 
ground Railroad. 


3. The most distinctive face, the paling used for “Reuben Manley,” 
appears very near in design, but not exactly like, several examples 
of “great primer white” or “two lines long primer blackground” in 
V. & J. Figgins, Specimen of Printing Types (London, 1841); Samuel 
Dickinson’s Specimen of Printing Type (Boston: 1841) and Hand- 
Book Specimen of Printing Types, Cuts, Ornaments, etc. (1847); and 
L. Johnson & Company’s Minor Book of Specimens of Printing 
Types, Ornamental Borders, Flowers, Metal Rules, etc. (Philadelphia: 
1853). Similar decorative ornaments were not found in an exami- 
nation of pre-1842 type specimen books in the collections of the 
American Antiquarian Society and the Library Company of 
Philadelphia. 


4. An illustration on page 14 of Ralph Green’s Iron Hand Press in 
America (Rowayton, Conn.: 1948) suggests that the press on the 
ribbon might have been modeled after Samuel Rust’s improved 
Washington press advertised in 1834, as the vertical elements of that 
press’s frame were sheathed in distinctive fluted cast iron columns. 


5. William Savage, A Dictionary of the Art of Printing (London: 
Longman, Brown, Green and Longmans, 1841), 478. 


6. Several examples of memorials printed on textiles are shown in 
Herbert Ridgeway Collins’s Threads of History: Americana 
Recorded on Cloth, 1775 to the Present (Washington, D.C.: Smith- 
sonian Institution Press, 1979). 


7. Though lacking most of these icons, the ribbon design incorpo- 
rates a pair of multi-tiered fountains, which might well have been 
a conscious choice by the typesetter. 


8. Elisabeth Darby and Nicola Smith, The Cult of the Prince Consort 
(New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1983), 92-93. Most of 
these pieces had their designs in woven, rather than printed silk. 


g. Examples of Lincoln mourning ribbons are shown in Martha V. 
Pike and Janice Armstrong, A Time to Mourn: Expressions of Grief 
in Nineteenth Century America (Stony Brook, N.Y.: The Museums 
at Stony Brook, 1980), 187. Most memorial ribbons now in Ameri- 
can collections today are from 1880 to 1920. I am indebted to Helen 
Sclair, Deborah Smith, and Patricia Wilczak for sharing their en- 
thusiasm and expertise on this topic. 


10. Records in the office of Mt. Hope Cemetery do not indicate 
when the stone was installed, though it was likely done in the 
spring of 1843. Nor do the records indicate who purchased the bur- 
ial plot. 


11. The carver must have been more familiar with Latin than the 
compositor, as “requiescat” was spelled correctly on the tombstone. 


12. The abbreviation “Sc” (for “sculpsit”) was commonly used by 
artists in the nineteenth century to indicate the sculptor or carver 
of a particular piece. In the graphic arts the same term identified 
the person who cut or engraved an illustration for printing, and is 
commonly found on wood engravings from the period. 


13. Listings and advertisements appear for Robbins and his various 
partners beginning in 1841 (see King’s Rochester City Directory and 
Register, 1841 (Rochester: Welles and Hayes, 1840)). His establish- 
ment was known as the Rochester Marble Factory. A display ad- 
vertisement for the firm in the 1841 directory listed many of their 
products, including monumental, tomb- and gravestones, hearth- 
stones, and compositor’s tables. 


14. The wanderings of the Volk family are described in an anecdo- 
tal article published on the front page of The Pittsfield Sun on July 
2, 1896. Further information on the family was gathered from pub- 
lished biographical accounts of the one son who achieved national 
prominence, Chicago sculptor Leonard Wells Volk (1828-1895), in- 
cluding his entry in Biographical Sketches of the Leading Men of 
Chicago (Chicago: Wilson, Pierce & Co., 1876). Volk was the artist 
chosen for Rochester’s major nineteenth-century public art com- 


chosen for Rochester’s major nineteenth-century public art com- 
mission, the Soldiers and Sailors Monument in Washington 
Square (1892). While Leonard Volk also lived and worked in west- 
ern New York, a biographical statement he wrote in 1888 (in the 
artist’s file in the New York Public Library’s Art Division) states 
that he began learning the craft of stonecutting from his father at 
the age of sixteen, postdating the Manley gravestone. 

The carver registry of the Association for Gravestone Studies 
records four signed stones by Volk family artisans, three in 
Stephentown and one in Lebanon, both towns in New York across 
the border from Pittsfield. I am grateful to Laurel Gabel, AGS Re- 
search Coordinator, for her assistance and encouragement 
throughout this project. 


15. No Volk family members are listed in Rochester city directories 
between 1834 and 1844, or in the federal census index for 1840. 


16. Rochester Daily Democrat, December 24, 1842, p. 2. An identical 
notice was printed in the Rochester Evening Post on the same day. 


17. The social, economic, and political climate of the area and the 
changes wrought by the evangelical movement are well docu- 
mented in two studies: Paul E. Johnson, A Shopkeeper’s Millen- 
nium: Society and Revivals in Rochester, New York, 1815-1837 (New 
York: Hill and Wang, 1978) and Whitney R. Cross, The Burned-over 
District: The Social and Intellectual History of Enthusiastic Religion 
in Western New York, 1800-1850 (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University 
Press, 1950). 


18. Henry O’Reilly, Sketches of Rochester; with Incidental Notices of 
Western New- York (Rochester: William Alling, 1838), 30. 


19. Ibid., 30, 290. The original six congregations included one each 
of Presbyterian, Episcopal, Catholic, Baptist, Methodist, and Soci- 
ety of Friends. 


20. Records of the Second Presbyterian Church in Rochester, 
County of Monroe and State of New York, Vol. II, Department of 
History, Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.), Philadelphia. 


21. His age at death suggests that Manley was fifteen years old when 
baptized. Church membership registers do not record other church 
members named Manley until the mid-1860s (Second Presbyterian 
Church records, Department of History, Presbyterian Church 
(U.S.A.), Philadelphia). Rochester city directories and federal cen- 
sus indexes also do not show Manley families living in the city at 
that time. 


22. Milton W. Hamilton, The Country Printer in New York State, 
1785—1830 (New York: Columbia University Press, 1936), 29—30, 39. 


23. Thurlow Weed, Autobiography of Thurlow Weed. Edited by 
Harriet Weed (Boston, 1883), as quoted in Hamilton, 40. 


24. Charles Turner Thackrah, The Effects of Arts, Trades, and Pro- 
fessions on Health and Longevity (London: Longman, Rees, Orme, 
Brown, Green & Longman, 1832); A. Chevallier, “On the Diseases 
of Printers,” Annales d’Hygiene Publique (April 1835), translation 
published in The British and Foreign Medical Review, or Quarterly 
Journal of Practical Medicine and Surgery 1 (January 1836): 282-86; 
Benjamin W. McCready, “On the Influence of Trades, Professions, 
and Occupations in the United States, in the Production of Dis- 
ease,” Transactions of the Medical Society of the State of New York 3 
(1837): 91-150. I am grateful to Jack Eckert of the Historical Collec- 
tions of the Library, College of Physicians of Philadelphia, for his 
assistance in finding nineteenth-century sources of information on 
diseases of printers. 


25. Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, The Con- 
stitution of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America 
(Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication, 1839), 420. The 
session at the time included five elders: Jacob M. Schemerhorn, a 
banker; attorney Orlando Hastings; Benjamin Campbell, a mer- 
chant miller; Harry Pratt, a farmer; and David Dickey, a grocer. 


26. George Beecher (1809-43) was one of the seven sons of the 
great New England evangelist and educator Lyman Beecher, all of 
whom became ministers. His sisters Catharine Beecher and Har- 
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riet Beecher Stowe were well-known authors, and their brother 
Henry Ward Beecher became an internationally famous evangelist 
and orator. George Beecher was pastor of the Brick Presbyterian 
Church from February 1838 until October 1840, when his wife’s 
health problems forced their removal to her home state of Ohio. 


27. Records of the Second Presbyterian Church in Rochester, 178. 
28. Presbyterian Church, Constitution, 463-64. 


29. Records of the Second Presbyterian Church in Rochester, 
179-80. 


30. Ibid., 180. 


31. Ibid., 185-86. According to an annual report (April 1, 
1838—April 1, 1839) written into the church records, page 192, there 
were 67 new communicants added to the church membership rolls, 
23 deaths and dismissals (members removed to other churches), 
and one excommunication that year, for a total of 526 parishioners 
“now in communion.” The fact that the session excommunicated 
Manley from “the Church of Christ at large” indicates that it had 
been determined that they would never recommend him for mem- 
bership by letter or certificate to another church. 


32. Reverend Lyman Beecher’s sermons were delivered in 1826, 
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The Biographical Remains of the Rev. George Beecher, Late Pastor of 
A Church in Chillicothe, Ohio, and Former Pastor of a Church in 
Rochester, New-York (New York: Leavitt, Trow and Co., 1844). 


33. The Working-Man’s Advocate, October 19, 1839. The paper’s ti- 
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in New York (1829—44), and in London by the Friendly Society of 
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York: Oxford University Press, 1984). 
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Welles and Hayes, 1840). 
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David A. Hanson 


Baron Frederick Wilhelm von Egloffstein: 
Inventor of the First Commercial Halftone 
Process in America 


The first formally organized photomechanical 
printing company in the world was created by 
Paul Pretsch in 1854 in England. The Photo-gal- 
vanographic Company survived until 1857, when 
Pretsch was forced into insolvency. Ten years 
later a Prussian in New York City attempted the 
second such business. The following account doc- 
uments the history of Frederick Wilhelm von Eg- 
loffstein’s life and business in the United States. 

The baron (fig. 1),1 a nobleman who had 
served in the Prussian army, arrived in the 
United States in 1853 and was enlisted by Col. 
John Fremont as a topographical engineer to ac- 
company Fremont across the Rocky Mountains 
on what was to be his last expedition west. 

Solomon Nufies Carvalho, the expedition’s art- 
ist, daguerreotypist, and eventual diarist, knew 
the baron as “Mr. Egloffstien” (sic), a companion 
and close compatriot. As Carvalho describes it, 
the expedition became trapped in severe weather 
high in the Rockies. One of the party died of ex- 
posure and the rest struggled through snow, 
burying most of their materials and shooting 
and eating their animals to stay alive. Eventually 
Fremont guided the group into the tiny Mor- 
mon settlement of Parawan, Utah. Carvalho and 
Egloffstein were both seriously debilitated. After 
recuperating in Parawan, the two traveled to Salt 
Lake City and lodged at Blair’s Hotel, where they 
met up with those of Captain Gunnison’s expe- 
dition who had escaped massacre at the hands of 
Indians.? 

Lieut. E. G. Beckwith, then in charge, ap- 
pointed Egloffstein topographical engineer, a post 
he successfully filled. In 1857 Lieut. Joseph C. Ives 
asked the baron to act as topographical engineer 
for his expedition to explore the Colorado River. 
The maps Egloffstein executed in 1860 for the ex- 
pedition report offer the first major clue as to 
how he developed his halftone patent. 
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Lieut. Ives discussed Egloffstein’s maps in Ap- 
pendix D to his report, published in 1861. 


The plan of construction of these maps is in some 
respects new... Mr. Egloffstein, the topographer 
to the expedition, conceived the idea—while sketch- 
ing the naked mountains, barren plains, and im- 
mense gorges that characterized some portion of 
the region explored—of endeavoring to give to his 
map the appearance of a small plaster model of the 
country, with the light falling upon it at a particu- 
lar angle. Such a model of a bare and rocky region 
would strongly resemble nature. Portions of the 
mountain sides and of the edges of the ravines 
would appear in brilliant light, others in deep 
shade. Level plateaus and valleys would have uni- 
form tint; the lightness or darkness of which would 
depend upon their elevation or depression. Mr. 
Egloffstein devised the plan of producing the diff- 
erent tints by means of fine parallel lines, drawn 
upon the plate with a ruling machine; each part of 
the ruled portion being brought to the requisite 
shade by exposing it a longer or shorter time to the 
action of acid. The maps were engraved by him in 
accordance with this plan. The topography was 
constructed from the field notes directly upon the 
plate. 


Frederick von Egloffstein was poised on the 
brink of discovery. Samuel Sartain, the noted 
Philadelphia engraver and a long-time friend of 
the baron’s, ruled the Ives map for him (fig. 2). 
He later described subsequent developments: 


Baron Egloffstein had been a friend of mine several 
years before the facts recited herein, and I have 
some very interesting reminiscences of the circum- 
stances that led up to his scheme of photographi- 
cally engraving his topographic maps on steel. He 
had a high reputation as a topographer, and he un- 
dertook to engrave for one of the departments of 
the United States Government a map of the 
“Amakirima Group of Islands, with part of Loo- 
Choo.”4 This map plate he intended to engrave by 
photographic aid, and had progressed so well that 


Fig. 1. Portrait of F. W. von Egloffstein. Halftone 
from an original heliographic halftone in the collec- 
tion of Stephen Horgan. Original printed in An- 
thony’s Photographic Bulletin 26 (April 1, 1895): 137. 


two of the islands had been heliographically en- 
graved in 1861, when he was obliged to give up and 
went into the army. He and I finished the plate by 
hand in 1863, and the following inscription was en- 
graved within the boundaries of the ocean tint: “In 
preparing the topography from the curves and 
views on file, a plaster model was made and pho- 
tographed. Maikirima and Assa Islands are helio- 
graphic etchings. The rest are transfers of pho- 
tographs by hand. A tint was ruled over the whole 
to aid the high lights.” 

The map represents very well the effect of a pho- 
tograph of a model in relief of the country... 
Baron Egloffstein’s name and my own appear on 
the margin of the engraving.°® 


Sartain, in this letter to the photographic pub- 


The First Commercial Halftone Process in America 


Fig. 2. Detail of map no. 1, “Rio Colorado of the West—1858,” 
published in Report Upon the Colorado River of the West, 
by Lieut. Joseph C. Ives, 1861. Drawn by F. W. von Egloffstein 
and ruled by Samuel Sartain. 


lisher Edward Wilson, gives us our only account 
of Frederick Egloffstein’s discovery. He is not 
known to have ever written another word on his 
acquaintanceship with the baron or the inven- 
tion of Egloffstein’s method of halftone engrav- 
ing. Each of these recollections offers some 
knowledge of what led to the first patent for a 
ruled halftone screen in America. 

The development of the concept is clear. To 
summarize, then, Egloffstein had been a close 
traveling companion of Carvalho in 1853 and had 
undoubtedly gained a great deal of firsthand 
knowledge of photography watching him prepare, 
expose, and develop his daguerreotype plates. 

The next step came during the preparation of 
the Ives map in the late 1850s, when Egloffstein 
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1 SNOW PACTFIE SUUVEYING EXPRDUTION, 
Lieat JOHN HODES 1 SS Com 
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Fig. 3. Egloffstein’s map of the Amakirima Group of islands in the North Pacific, surveyed in 1855 by the ships Vincennes, John 
Hancock, and Fenimore Cooper. The map was most likely published in 1863. (Courtesy, Graphic Arts Division, National Museum 


of American History, Washington, D.C.). 


got the idea of creating a map giving the look of 
an aerial view of plaster models lit from the side; 
creating the graded tints by biting the ruled lines 
more or less deeply was another step. 

Finally, working with Sartain again, Egloff- 
stein constructed plaster topographical models 
of the Amakirima Islands, lit them from the side, 
and photographed them. Taking the resultant 
image he created a diapositive (i.e., a positive 
transparency) and combined it with a fine line 
screen which he exposed onto a prepared plate 
to produce an image in graded line. When 
printed and viewed from a distance, the repro- 
duction appears to be a photographic copy of 
the plaster model. Because the map was proba- 
bly issued shortly after it was completed in 1863, 
it stands as the first published intaglio halftone 
illustration in the United States (fig. 3). 

A brief review of some photographic history 
may be helpful here. Virtually from the inven- 
tion of photography, experimenters sought some 
means of transcribing photographic images to 
the printed page intact. All methods centered 
around experiments where the range of grays 
from white to black in a photograph were bro- 
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ken up into pure black (the ink) on pure white 
(the paper). The black ink was arranged to sim- 
ulate the “look” of all the intermediate tones cre- 
ated in random patterns by aquatint or reticula- 
tion of gelatin or other colloidal substances. 
William Henry Fox Talbot, inventor of paper 
negative/positive photography, discovered around 
1852 that placing a fine screen such as woven 
cloth between the photographic negative and 
the sensitized printing plate created areas capa- 
ble of holding ink. The darkest tones in the 
resulting printed image were produced by the 
heaviest concentrations of ink on the plate, 
while the lighter tones required correspondingly 
less ink. Interestingly enough, Egloffstein was 
one of the first to successfully use this system, 
which Talbot abandoned in favor of the random, 
finer pattern produced via aquatint and which 
he described in his 1858 patent as photoglyphic 
engraving. Eventually the term “halftone” came 
to refer only to the use of a ruled screen, and was 
most commonly used in relation to relief print- 
ing systems, as opposed to those of a different 
nature—Egloffstein’s intaglio process, for example. 

In an article on the development of the half- 


tone screen published in 1952, Jacob Kainen 
refers to the work of A. J. Berchtold, who in 
Paris in 1857 patented a procedure for ruling 
lines through varnish on glass plates to use as 
screens in printing.® This glass plate would be the 
screen utilized in making a halftone engraving. 
Whether Egloffstein was aware of this patent and 
Talbot’s work, as well as that of other continental 
workers, is not known, though his own method 
is much like Berchtold’s and another method 
used by Drivet in Paris in the mid-1860s.” 

Sartain’s letter to Wilson discussed Egloff- 
stein’s working methods: 


I assisted Baron F. W. von Egloffstein in his exper- 
iments for accomplishing heliographic engraving 
on steel, which he pursued in the summer of 1861, 
in Philadelphia. His method consisted in pho- 
tographing on a sensitive coating of asphaltum,® 
through the glass screen plate ruled in one direc- 
tion only, and also through the glass photographic 
copy of his subject; then dissolving out the unlit 
portions, and etching into the steel with acids, to 
produce the intaglio printing surface. He experi- 
mented with the first screens that I produced, 
which were not quite satisfactory in the relation 
between the opaque and clear portions, and in the 
meantime I continued my trials until I succeeded 
in making a perfect, evenly-ruled glass plate with 
the proper proportion of clear and opaque lines 
which he desired. I also devised a means of pre- 
serving the original ruling from the risk of damage 
attending its use. Soon after my part of the work 
was accomplished, Baron Egloffstein’s stock of 
benzol, needed for a solvent, was exhausted. He 
tried in vain in many directions to obtain more of 
the same quality which smelt the same, but finally 
gave up the effort, and was obliged to abandon his 
labors after he had demonstrated their success.° 


While Egloffstein and Samuel Sartain worked 
together on the “Amakirima” plate and the ear- 
lier maps, Egloffstein seems to have resided in 
Philadelphia. When the Civil War started, he be- 
came a colonel in the 103rd Regiment, New York 
Volunteers. He was severely wounded in a battle 
near New Bern, North Carolina, in 1862 and was 
brevetted out of the service in 1865 as a brigadier 
general. 

After recovering from his wounds he took up 
residence in New York City and founded a map- 
making business. In 1864 Appleton’s published 
Contributions to the Geology and the Physical Ge- 
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ography of Mexico, edited by Egloffstein. At the 
bottom of the map that accompanies this work 
appears the legend “Geographical Institute, Baron 
F. W. von Egloffstein, No. 164 Broadway, N. Y.”?° 

Later in 1865 Egloffstein applied for and re- 
ceived U.S. Patent 51,103 for his halftone method 
of photomechanical printing. The patent, for a 
“Heliographic and Photographic Spectrum for 
Producing line-Engravings,” was granted No- 
vember 21. 

Egloffstein’s patent utilizes a ruled “spectrum” 
(screen) of glass containing an asphaltum etch- 
ing ground and smoked with a wax taper. This 
ground is cut through with a diamond point on 
a ruling machine to achieve rows of parallel lines 
to hold the ink on the final etched plate. 

The patent varies from the standard idea of a 
parallel rule that rendered only straight lines; 
Egloffstein noted that any pattern that could 
guide the rule could be used so that “almost 
every style of line or figure used in line-engrav- 
ing may thus be obtained—vertical, horizontal, 
inclined, waved, barred, or dotted.” 

This spectrum (ruled screen) was protected 
from damage by a clear glass plate cover. How- 
ever, it should be noted that the patent wasn’t 
limited to the use of a single screen; multiple 
screens could also be utilized. 

Of Egloffstein’s method of exposing the etch- 
ing plate, the patent says only that a light-sensi- 
tive varnish (most probably asphaltum with 
benzol as its solvent) is exposed first through the 
spectrum and then through a diapositive photo- 
graphic transparency. “The photographic image 
being the last, and for a longer period exposed, 
overpowers the spectral image, but only so far as 
to preserve the delicate half-tints, the spectrum 
remaining sufficiently strong to serve as a means 
for holding the printer’s ink when the impres- 
sions are to be taken from the plate.”!! When 
etched, these lines appear under a magnifying 
glass to vary in thickness from faint hair lines to 
thicker ones, expanding and contracting along 
their paths to create the tonality of the image. 

The two specimens the baron included with 
his patent request are now housed in the 
Graphic Arts Division of the Smithsonian’s Na- 
tional Museum of American History. One is an 
original ruled glass screen of nearly 400 wavy 
dotted lines to the inch (hereafter, lpi), sealed 
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with a second glass, and measuring 11.2 x 16.8 
cm. The other is a heliographic halftone print of 
a portrait photograph of a man, made with a 
screen of approximately 320 Ipi. 

One book from about the time the patent was 
granted and illustrated with Egloffstein plates is 
Reflex Paralysis: Its Pathological Anatomy, writ- 
ten by M. Gonzalez Echeverria. It includes two 
plates “heliographed by Egloffstein’s process 164 
Broadway, N.Y.” (fig. 4). In his May 1866 preface 
Echeverria wrote, “to Baron Egloffstein I am 
gratefully indebted for his kindness and valuable 
assistance in reproducing, in the most minute 
and delicate manner, by his admirable process 
of heliography on steel, the photographic copy 
and microscopic drawings of the specimens de- 
scribed in these pages.” 2 

These illustrations, one from a photograph and 
three from drawings, are the earliest examples yet 
found published after the patent date and pre- 
dating the company Egloffstein founded to pro- 
mote his patent. The address on the bottom of 
these two plates is that of his mapmaking business. 

Egloffstein next established a company in 
New York City to commercialize his process. 
A great deal of money seems to have been raised 
from private sources to fund the operation. 
By 1867 the Heliographic Engraving and Print- 
ing Company was in operation in expanded 
quarters at 133 and 135 West 25th Street in New 
York City. 

The exact nature of the operation was a tightly 
held secret. Each employee knew only a fraction 
of the process. According to Stephen Horgan, 
once considered the “dean” of American half- 
tone process workers, Egloffstein’s printing es- 
tablishment was “honey-combed with rooms, 
each devoted to a small detail of the process, but 
the occupants of one room were not allowed to 
enter or know what was done in the next 
room.’ !3 Because of this secrecy, hardly anything 
is known about how the process worked. 

Prior to the founding of the company, Arch- 
bishop McClosky of New York aided Egloffstein. 
The earliest plate by the patented process was 
supposed by Horgan to have been a reproduc- 
tion of an engraving of a Murillo Madonna titled 
“The Immaculate Conception.” Horgan tells us 
that the baron originally saw his process as a 
method of fine art reproduction. !4 

The company seems to have produced a num- 
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Fig. 4. Reflex Paralysis, Plate 2. “Heliographed by Egloff- 
stein’s Process, 164 Broadway, N. Y.” (Courtesy, The New York 
Public Library, Astor, Lenox and Tilden Foundations, New 
York City). 


ber of religious subjects early on. A very large 
single plate titled “The Lord’s Prayer in Fifty- 
Four Languages,” was published in 1867. An- 
other is “The Deluge,” which Egloffstein gave 
to John W. Osborne, an inventor from Aus- 
tralia who developed an excellent method of 
photolithography and eventually settled in the 
United States. Osborne’s collection is now in the 
Smithsonian. The “Deluge” plate is a copy of an 
engraving, and is not in halftone but in line. The 
“Lord’s Prayer” plate (fig. 5) is a copy of a pen 
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Fig. 5. The Lord’s Prayer in Fifty-Four Languages Composed and Designed by Gabor Naphegyi. “Reproduced from the Orig- 
inal Pen Drawing by the Heliographic Engraving Co.” Line engraving with heliographic halftone border. 


original by Gabor Naphegyi and includes small 
map insets as well as a special border decoration 


in halftone engraving. It measures 47.5 x 64.4. cm 


and demonstrates the process’s ability to repro- 
duce in large sizes. The screen for the border 
decoration measures 128 lpi and uses only 
straight lines. This single screen may have been 
rotated 90 degrees in a second step, because the 
halftone is in dots rather than lines. 

The Heliographic Company spent more that 
$150,000 during its first year of operation, funded 
by a group of prominent individuals, including 


senators William Sprague and Oliver Morton, 


_ the Hon. Salmon P. Chase, and the wealthy Bal- 
_timore merchant Schumacker.!5 They hoped 
that the process would yield huge returns by be- 


ing used for bank note engraving. Baron Gerolt, 
the Prussian minister at Washington, D.C., had 
introduced Egloffstein to prominent “men of the 
Capital” with this in mind. 


Two of Gerolt’s letters from this period sur- 
vive and discuss Egloffstein’s company in general 
terms.!© Baron Gerolt had traded land in Min- 
nesota for his shares in the Heliographic Com- 
pany, and writes in September 1866: 


For my land-property in Minnesota I got some 
shares in another speculation—in “Heliography”— 
a new patented invention to engrave objects on 
steel by a combined optical and chemical process, 
by which hand engraving will be mostly dispensed 
with ... The association formed for this adventur- 
ous enterprize, is not public and no more share- 
holders are admitted—The gentleman who took 
my land, in exchange, is not likely to want more of 
it; it was a transaction between friends and it is 
very doubtful who will have the better of it... 


Early advertising flyers (figs. 6 and 7) in the 
Osborne Collection at the Smithsonian draw at- 
tention to heliography’s ability to deter forgery by 
including among its possible subjects “Bank 
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Aclisgraphic Steel Engraving, 


After many years’ application, HAZLIOGRA PHY—the combination 
of Photography and Steel Hngraving—has been perfected, so as to be 
made available for the thousand wants of the public. 


We are now prepared to produce engravings, from life, or nature, and 
to furnish reproductions of engravings, with the utmost accuracy, at 
prices far below the usual rates of steel engravings, while in point of time 
there is no comparison—our work being turned out in fewer hours than the 


usual method requires days. 


Portraits, either for distribution among friends, or illustrating 


books, or family-records ; 


Views of Couniry Seats, Churches, Public Institutions, &c., pro- 


duced in superior style. 


For Circulars of Manufactories, Mitls, Hitc., our plates will be 
found to surpass Lithography, in promptness of execution, fineness of work, 
complete accuracy, and economy, For Machinery, Plans, Antiquities, 
Surgical Representations, Naturai History, EHic., requiring absolute 
accuracy, it has no competitor, ac the plate passes through no series of 


transfers, or the manipulations of £rtists, each more or less departing from 


the truth. Heliography gives the absolute truth. 


We also heliograph Stock-Certificates, Checks, Htc., of any design, 


or combination, equal to the finest work produced. 


For full circulars, with specimens of iwork, address 


F.. von EGLOFFSTELIN, Supi., 


Heiiographic Engraving and Printing Company, 


Nos. 723 and 735 Wes? 25h Siree?, 


Checks which are made counterfeit proof by the 
process.” 

The earliest dated and published prints from 
the company that I know of and have examined 
are from 1867: the previously mentioned “Lord’s 
Prayer” and a number of pages of scenic plates 
after art and photographs that appear in Beers’s 
Atlas of New York and Vicinity (1867). The Beers 
plates primarily use a single wavy screen run- 
ning at a slight diagonal from top left to bottom 
right. The shadows of many of the plates show a 
second screen running perpendicular to the first. 
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Fig. 6. Advertisement for heliographic 
steel engraving. (Courtesy, National 
Archives and Records Administra- 
tion, Washington, D.C.). 


New-York. 


Only two of the plates are identified as being 
directly from photographs: “Old Dutch Church, 
‘Sleepy Hollow’” (fig. 8) and “‘Sunny Side’ For- 
mer Residence of Washington Irving” (fig. 9, 
detail) are both by Rockwood and Company 
of New York City. There are two editions of 
this atlas with varying plates. In the second of 
them, only one image seems to be from a photo- 
graph. All of the plates have a consistent screen 
of about 144 lpi running diagonally, with some 
crossed-line screens in the shadow areas of some 
plates. 


Fig. 7. Broadside advertising 
the Heliographic Engraving 
Co., produced as a helio- ——s 
graphic halftone (crossed _.. 
screen, dotted pattern, ap- 
prox. 385 lpi). (Courtesy, 
Graphic Arts Division, Na- 
tional Museum of American 
History, Washington, D.C.). 


? 


One company circular points out that these 
“engravings upon steel in Line, Stipple, Mezzo- 
tinto & c. are produced by the Sun from all objects 
in nature...” The few surviving plates produced 
by Egloffstein clearly demonstrate this method. 
All the portrait plates so far seen in published 
books emulate the style of vignetted portrait com- 
monly used in book illustration of the period, 
the major difference being that Egloffstein’s were 
directly copied from photographs rather than 
being transposed by hand. 

In 1867 The Philadelphia Photographer pub- 
lished a letter that seems to be the only direct ref- 
erence to Egloffstein ever to appear in the pro- 
fessional press. It was sent by “W.S.,” who may 
have been William Stillman,!” and discusses a 
recent trip to New York: 


While in New York City, I visited the studio of 
Baron Egloffstein, a Prussian Gentleman of fine 
culture, Nos. 133 and 135 West Twenty-fifth Street, 
whom I had met in Washington several times during 
last winter, at the residence of the Prussian Minis- 
ter. He has been engaged for several years in per- 
fecting a process known only to himself, by which 
he transfers the negative picture from the glass to 
steel plate and positives are made from this to any 
extent. This is all done in a wonderful short time by 
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the agency of light and acids, and with such accu- 
racy as to preserve the finer details of the picture. I 
saw many fine impressions on porcelain in good 
detail, and at the same time showing the fine lines 
of the engraver.!8 He has applied the art heretofore 
mostly to the illustrations of books on natural his- 
tory and anatomy, and to maps. He intends in fu- 
ture to apply it more to portraits; and may not long 
hence open a gallery on Broadway for this purpose.!9 


Frederick von Egloffstein’s company closed its 
doors sometime around 1870 without having re- 
alized the dream of making bank notes for the 
government. As early as 1867 Baron Gerolt wrote 
nervously about the success of the Heliographic 
Company: “Baron Egloffstein’s enterprise has 
not realized any success yet and I am afraid that 
it will prove a failure if he cannot find more 
money to invest in the business.” 

Stephen Horgan believed the baron did not 
succeed because his process was too advanced 
for its time.?° The technology to produce half- 
tones was in its infancy and, given the equip- 
ment, the process was time-consuming and 
riskier than established methods of hand copy- 
ing. Also, being produced by an intaglio process, 
a plate could not be locked up and printed with 
standard type and was therefore of limited use. 
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OLD DUTCH CHURCH. SLEEPY HOLLOW 


At any rate the Heliographic Engraving and 
Printing Company produced extremely few il- 
lustrations. Its portrait illustrations were gener- 
ally made using more than one screen, and in 
many cases, more than one size of line screen, for 
example a 196 lpi screen combined with a 96 Ipi 
screen. It has been noted that Egloffstein be- 
lieved that screens up to 500 lpi could be used,?! 
but it was nearly impossible for the inks of the 
period to work with so fine a line. In fact Sartain 
believed that screens of 250 lines would not work 
with available inks. Most of the portraits use line 
screens of about 100 lpi, though I have seen two 
works in which screens of approximately 256 lpi 
were used. 

When examined under a loupe, the portraits 
are seen to have straight line sections, wavy sec- 
tions, and dotted stipple sections, all on the 
same plate. How this was accomplished remains 
to be discovered. 

Few of the extant portrait plates show any de- 
gree of screen consistency. This seems to indicate 
that the procedure may have been partially ex- 
perimental and evolutionary throughout the life 
of the company. In the two books from 1869, the 
four plates all have differences in style, number 
and kind of screens used (straight, wavy, etc.), 
and the amount of hand retouching found on 
the individual images. In Genealogical Sketches of 
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Fig. 8. “Old Dutch Church, ‘Sleepy Hol- 
low” produced as a heliographic half- 
tone. From Atlas of New York and 
Vicinity (New York: F. W. Beers, A.D. 
Ellis and G.G. Soule, 1867). 


Fig. 9. A detail of the chimney of “Sunnyside” house, showing 
the use of straight and wavy-line screens. 
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Fig. 10. Vignetted heliographic halftone of Joseph Allen. Fron- 
tispiece from Geneological Sketches of the Allen Family of 
Medfield (Boston: Nichols and Noyes, 1869). 


the Allen Family of Medfield the two plates (figs. 
10 and 11) clearly show this difference. The first 
plate, of Joseph Allen, initially looks much cleaner 
- and more polished. Closer examination reveals 
much retouching to clean up lines and build 
contrast; it has about 192 lpi in the face area and 
about 96 lpi in the background. The second 
plate, of Ellis Allen, has virtually no retouching 
and considerably more screen lines to the inch, 
approximately 256. 

The two plates in The Knight’s Armor, the other 
book from 1869, have no printing identification, 
but since no other company seems to have pro- 
duced plates of this type these can clearly be at- 
tributed to Egloffstein’s firm. Both plates have 
line screens of about 192 lpi, and retouching in 
the eyes, hair, and beard. 

Though Baron Gerolt hoped that government 
contracts would materialize, none ever did. 
Egloffstein submitted a group of engravings to 
the War Department on July 20, 1870. Still on 
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Fig. 11. Vignetted heliographic halftone of Ellis Allen 
from Geneological Sketches of the Allen Family of 
Medfield. 


file, it consists of engravings of Booth’s Theatre, 
a view of Steinway and Son’s Warerooms (fig. 
12), and a loose group of thirty diagrammatic 
plates illustrating water works in various Euro- 
pean cities. 

Another commercially oriented publication 
containing illustrations by the company was 
Wooden Ships Superseded by Iron, a pamphlet is- 
sued by the Atlantic Works in Boston in 1869. 
Its fifty-six pages contained four heliographic 
halftones, two from photographs and two from 
art. Only the frontispiece, an elaborate engrav- 
ing of a ship and decorative borders, is identified, 
in the lower right, as being the work of “Helio- 
graphic Engr. & Printg. Co., 135 West 25th St. 
N.Y.” The other three plates bear no credit. A 
photographic view of the Atlantic Works build- 
ing (fig. 13) is the most interesting for its use of a 
complex combination of screens of about 256 
Ipi. One screen ends and another abuts it along a 
building edge (fig. 14), helping sharpen the ar- 
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Fig. 12. Heliographic halftone of Steinway and Son’s Warerooms. (Courtesy, National Archives and Records Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D.C., Record Group 77, Cons. 143, Cartographic and Architectural Branch). 


chitectural rendering. The mixing of screens, us- 
ing different patterns of screens in the same plate 
and screens to separate portions of the image, is 
virtually unique to Egloffstein. 

Another example of commercial work is a 
photograph of a chandelier (fig. 15) in the Os- 
borne Collection, possibly created for a cata- 
logue. Only the chandelier is in halftone; the 
background is stripped out. Here we can see the 
excellent detail obtainable with this process 
when well executed. 

The last dated plate so far discovered is in a 
book published in 1870-71, Men of Progress, by 
James Parton.2? The halftone of James W. Ger- 
ard uses two wavy line screens of about 160 Ipi 
at right angles to each other, and has little or no 
retouching. 

Sometime in 1870 or 1871 the Heliographic 
Engraving and Printing Company closed. 
Egloffstein’s system disappeared along with 
practically all knowledge of its technique. 


Fig. 13. Vignetted heliographic halftone of the Atlantic Works 
building in Wooden Ships Superseded by Iron (Boston: A. 
Mudge & Son, 1869). 


pe 


Fig. 14. Detail of Atlantic Works building showing where two 
screens meet at different angles. 


Egloffstein was listed as an engraver in the 
New York City directory for 1870-71 and then as 
an engineer in the volumes for 1871-72 and 
’ 1872-73. Thereafter his name disappears from 
the directories. 

A final reference to him and his activities ap- 
peared at the time of the Centennial in Phila- 
delphia. Egloffstein created a photo-sculpture 
model of the Rock Island Arsenal in Illinois for 
the United States Army Department exhibit. The 
model was constructed of panels in photo-gelatin 
relief of photographs of the sides of the build- 
ings. When mitred and joined together, these 
panels formed exact relief models of the build- 
ings. In his History and Handbook of Photogra- 
phy, Gaston Tissandier describes the model: 


From the various buildings, it appears, positive 
photographs were obtained, representing all their 
different sides. Each view was then exposed over a 
thick film of sensitized gelatin covering a glass 
plate, and afterwards the soluble, opaque portions 
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Fig. 15. Heliographic halftone (crossed line 
screens, approx. 250 lpi) of a metal chandelier in 
which the background has been dropped out. 
(Courtesy of the Graphic Arts Division, National 
Museum of American History, Washington, D.C.). 


of the gelatin were washed out. The film was then 
swelled by a peculiar process, so as to magnify its 
differences of level, until a suitable relief was ob- 
tained . . . A successive series of these . . . views, 
taken from the different sides of a house, were 
mitered together at their edges; and when roofed in 
they formed a perfect reproduction of the house it- 
self, every stone and crevice being represented. 23 


A letter to Jacob Kainen, then curator of the 
Graphic Arts Division of the Smithsonian’s 
National Museum of American History, from 
Egloffstein’s grandson states that the baron 
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eventually settled in San Francisco, and that late 
in the 1870s all family records related to Egloff- 
stein’s activities were destroyed in a fire at his 
“headquarters” in that city.?4 

Frederick von Egloffstein apparently died in 
New York City in 1885; the articles written by 
Stephen Horgan in 1895 for Anthony's Photo- 
graphic Bulletin refer to him as having been dead 
many years by that date. I have searched without 
success for an obituary in most of the standard 
resources. The Dictionary of Artists in America 
1564-1860 states that, according to the recollec- 
tion of his grandson, Egloffstein died in London 
in 1898. 

Baron von Egloffstein is clearly one of the 
great pioneers in the history of photomechanical 
printing, though one who has hitherto received 
little attention. He was one of the earliest practi- 
tioners to utilize ruled screens, while his com- 
pany was the first such enterprise to attempt to 
market photomechanically produced illustra- 
tions. Though the modern halftone is the result 
of more than a century’s development, some of 
its most essential features were worked out early 
on by this adventurous and inventive Prussian 
nobleman. 


Notes 


1. A reference to this plate being a heliographic halftone by Egloff- 
stein appears in Stephen H. Horgan, “General von Egloffstein, the 
Inventor of Half-tone,” International Annual of Anthony’s Photo- 
graphic Bulletin and American Process Year-book 9 (1897): 201-204, 
reprinted in The Practical Process Worker and Photo-mechanical 
Printer 6 (Feb. 1897): 133-34. I am indebted for this reference to 
notes made by J. S. Mertle, an avid historian of photomechanical 
processes and the technical director of the International Photo-En- 
gravers Union of North America in the late 1930s. He wrote, among 
other things, a two-part article titled “Halftone Screens for Litho- 
graphy” for the trade periodical The National Lithographer in Oc- 
tober and November 1948. The notes he gathered for these articles 
are in his collection, now at the University of Minnesota. Many of 
the research notebooks, scrapbooks, and other papers of Stephen 
Horgan are now in the library of George Eastman House in 
Rochester, N. Y. 


2. Solomon Nufies Carvalho, Incidents of Travel and Adventure in 
the Far West; with Col. Fremont’s Last Expedition, . . . (New York: 
Derby and Jackson, 1858), 117—20, 140. 

3. Lieutenant Joseph C. Ives, Report Upon the Colorado River of the 
West, .. . (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1861). 
See Appendix D, “Remarks Upon the Construction of the Maps.” 
4. The description that appears on the map is as follows: U.S. 
North Pacific Surveying Expedition, Lieut. John Rodgers U.S.N. 
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Comd?’, Amakirima Group with Part of Loo-Choo. By the Vin- 
cennes, John Hancock and Fenimore Cooper, 1855. 


5. Samuel Sartain, “Letter on the Origins of Half-tone,” Wilson’s 
Photographic Journal 32 (March 1895): 132-33, and also quoted in 
the American Process Yearbook ( see note 1). 


6. Jacob Kainen, “The Development of the Halftone Screen,” An- 
nual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution for 
1951 (Washington, D.C.: 1952), 413-14. 

7. Lieut. James Waterhouse, “Photomechanical Printing Processes 
on the Continent,” The Photographic News 14 (April 20, 1870): 
198—99. 

8. Asphaltum, also known as bitumen of Judea, was the material 
used by Nicéphore Niépce, his nephew Niépce de Saint Victor, 
Herman Halleur, Joseph Lemercier, and others as the basis for 
many heliographic engraving methods. 

9. Sartain, 132-33. 

10. Baron F. W. von Egloffstein, ed., Contributions to the Geology 
and the Physical Geography of Mexico, . . . (New York: D. Appleton 
& Co., 1864). 


11. United States Patent No. 51,102, dated November 21, 1865. 


12. M. Gonzalez Echeverria, Reflex Paralysis: Its Pathological 
Anatomy, . . . (New York: Bailliere Brothers, 1866). 


13. Horgan, “General Von Egloffstein,” The Practical Process Worker 
6 (Feb. 1897): 133. Horgan’s information came by way of T. C. Roche, 
a longtime Anthony’s employee who once worked for Egloffstein. 


14. Ibid., 133. 

15. Ibid., 134. 

16. I would like to thank Howard Daitz for making these letters 
available to me. 


17. During this period Stillman was American consul to Crete, but 
it has been stated that he made many trips back to the United States 
during his tenure. Also, few photographers would have regularly 
dined at an ambassador’s home in Washington, and Stillman 
would have had that kind of connection. 


18. I have never seen an example of this particular application of 
Egloffstein’s process. 


19. W.S., “New York Correspondence,” The Philadelphia Photogra- 
pher 4 (April 1867): 124-25. 

20. Horgan, 134. 

21. Stephen H. Horgan, “The Father of Halftone,” Anthony’s Pho- 
tographic Bulletin 26 (April 1, 1895): 137. 

22. James Parton, Sketches of Men of Progress (Cincinnati: Greer 
and Co., 1870-71); see p. 91. 

23. Gaston Tissandier, A History and Handbook of Photography 
(London: Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, & Rivington, 1878), 
229-30. 

24. C. L. von Egloffstein to Jacob Kainen, April 21, 1952. Graphic 
Arts Division, Museum of American History, Washington, D.C. 
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A Type Miscellany: 


APHA’s Twentieth Anniversary 
Broadside Portfolio 
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€In celebration of its twentieth anniversary the American 
Printing History Association is issuing a collection of 
broadsides designed and printed by many of America’s 
most distinguished designer/printers. The topic of the col- 
lection is type, and each designer/printer will create a 
unique broadside celebrating the importance and beauty of 
type in its multiform applications and manifestations. 
§@Each of the two hundred copies in the edition will be 
issued in a handsome clamshell box, which will also contain 
an index of the producers. Copies are available now at the 
pre-publication price of $94.50, plus $4.00 for shipping. 
After October 7, 1994 the portfolio will retail for $130.00. 
Orders should be sent to: 
A Type Miscellany 


APHA 
P.O. Box 4922 
Grand Central Station 
New York, New York 10163 


gAll proceeds from the sale of the portfolios will enable 
APHA to continue its programs as it embarks on its twen- 
ty-first year of preserving the history of the printed word. 
So, reserve a copy now of what will surely become 
one of the celebrated printing projects of the 
end of the century. 
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The Landis Valley Museum Ramage Press 


In the heart of Pennsylvania Dutch country, in 
the midst of rolling hills and farmland, sober 
Amish folk, and countless roadside tourist at- 
tractions, is the Landis Valley Museum. It at- 
tempts to preserve, in today’s world, some of the 
atmosphere and artifacts of the traditional farm- 
ing life. The museum includes farmhouses, sta- 
bles, a blacksmith’s shop, a general store, and a 
printing office in a small frame building. 

To enter the printing office, the visitor goes up 
a few stairs and peers through a wooden half- 
door at a Ramage press that seems too big for the 
small room. Although the Landis Valley Mu- 
seum has little information about the press, it is 
an interesting one, and worthy of attention. 

It was made in Philadelphia by Adam Ram- 
age, America’s most prolific early press-builder. 
Many individual old presses carry their share of 
unsubstantiated lore; this one is supposed to have 
been used in England by one “Isaac Ramaga” 
and during the Revolutionary War in Philadel- 
phia and York, Pennsylvania. Both claims are 
found in a “corrected” 1929 entry for the press in 
the catalogue of the Warren County Historical 
Society, and both are absurd: “Isaac Ramaga” is 
clearly a twisted version of “Adam Ramage”; the 
press is American, not English; and Adam Ram- 
age did not arrive in this country and begin 
making presses until several years after the Rev- 
olution. 

Ramage arrived from Scotland in 1795 and for 
the next several years repaired printing presses. 
What evidence we have suggests that he first sold 
a press of his own making in 1805. His early 
presses were probably of the usual so-called 
“common” variety; but between about 1807 and 
1818 Ramage made a series of improvements. 
Typefounder George Bruce, who traveled from 
Scotland with Adam Ramage, described them in 
a letter to Joel Munsell dated September 8, 1856, 
quoted in Milton R Hamilton’s Adam Ramage 
and His Presses (Portland, 1942) : 

In 1807 he made a great improvement on the screw 

of the press, and the working parts connected 

therewith. From Moxon’s time, 1683, the screw of 
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the common book printing press was made of the 
diameter of 24% inches with a declivity of 2% 
inches in a revolution ... Mr. Ramage enlarged the 
diameter of the screw to 3 inches, and where much 
power was required to 34 inches, and at the same 
time reduced the declination in a revolution to 
two inches, which very nearly doubles the im- 
pressing power, but made the press slower in its 
action. 


Ramage made excellent presses and gained a 
reputation as a first-class builder; his presses be- 
came very popular and sold in large numbers. 
They are easily distinguished from the older 
common press by the rounded top of the cheeks 
(side members) rising past the head, and lack the 
cap that is always the top part of the common 
press. 

The Landis Valley press was taken from Phil- 
adelphia to the town of Warren in the far north- 
western part of Pennsylvania, early in 1826. Its 
owners were A. Tanner and Lansing Wetmore, 
printers and publishers of the Warren Gazette 
and the Peoples’ Monitor. Both of these newspa- 
pers expired by 1846, and the press was then sold 
to Ephraim Gowan, editor and publisher of the 
Warren Mail. It was used to print the Mail be- 
tween 1849 and 1851, when it gave way to a faster 
and more modern Hoe iron press. 

Willis and Dwight Gowan, descendants of — 
Ephraim (probably his sons), gave the press to 
the Warren County Historical Society. Early in 
this century, it was given to the State Museum of 
Pennsylvania. In the early 1950s the State Mu- 
seum sent it to the Landis Valley Museum, which 
is under the jurisdiction of the Pennsylvania 
Historical and Museum Commission. 

A peculiar feature of this particular press are 
its two pairs of obliquely angled steel links where 
the horizontal head meets the vertical cheeks. I 
have not seen them on any of the other three Ra- 
mage presses known to survive. They appear to 
be a means of keeping the head from rising as a 
consequence of the enormous upward pressure 
of an impression. The press stands about an inch 
over six feet high. 


The Landis Valley Museum Ramage Press 


Wood-engraving by John De Pol. 
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Alastair Johnston 


Reflections on the Centenary 
of the Merrymount Press 


The centenary of the Merrymount Press is an 
opportunity to reflect on the impact of Daniel 
Berkeley Updike, whose press was in operation 
for nearly fifty years, and whose towering figure 
overshadows all American and European scholar- 
printers of the twentieth century. 

Updike hung up his shingle in 1893, and the 
first book with the Merrymount imprint ap- 
peared in January 1896. Within a few years Up- 
dike was in demand as a typographer and sup- 
plier of stereotype plates to many large New York 
printing houses, as well as to Goodspeed and 
other Boston publishers. By 1903 he was suffi- 
ciently established to go on a trip to Europe to 
visit the British Library and buy type from Euro- 
pean founders. While there he purchased more 
“Mountjoye” type from Stephenson-Blake in 
Sheffield, as well as a 1790s Caslon type that fol- 
lowed the Baskerville model (it was from the 
foundry of William Caslon III and cut by Joseph 
Jackson, according to A. F Johnson). On the 
Continent he bought the Janson series from 
Drugulin of Leipzig. The “Mountjoye,’ as Up- 
dike had christened it, was identified by Stanley 
Morison in 1926 as Bell’s type cut by Richard 
Austin, while that quintessential “Hollandische” 
face Janson was credited in 1952 by Harry Carter 
and George Buday to the Transylvanian Nicolas 
Kis. These are two of the greatest half-dozen 
types in the history of letterpress printing, and it 
says much about Updike’s eye that he picked 
them from the mass of historic models and 
tracked them down without the aid of scholarship 
available to later printers. For it was Updike’s 
own Printing Types that paved the way for subse- 
quent scholars to put together a more complete 
picture of printing history. He hacked the trail 
through the undergrowth and showed where to 
look further. He proved his own maxim: “An eye 
trained to be sensitive to type-forms will be able 
to ‘spot’. good types amid masses of worthless 
material.” (Printing Types, 2:243). 
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The first type Updike acquired in substantial 
quantities specifically for his press was Caslon 
Old Face, which thereafter was employed for 
some 40 percent of the press’s output. He han- 
dled it with restraint, and it is often remarked 
that there was an eighteenth-century feeling to 
his work. While he could perfectly mimic the 
work of eighteenth-century printers, and often 
perhaps dreamily located himself among the 
early colonial printers, his work belongs to a re- 
vised eighteenth century. Bruce Rogers and 
W. A. Dwiggins were also adept at recreating the 
feeling of the pioneer American press, but on ex- 
amination one sees how much they cleaned up 
the style in their work. Updike had several of 
William Bowyer’s ornaments copied and under- 
stood the mechanics of the pages of Bowyer, 
Tonson, and their contemporaries, but Updike’s 
work is simpler. He himself said of eighteenth- 
century printing, as exemplified in Johnson’s 
Dictionary, “These pages of mild colour and easy 
air seem old-fashioned to us now, but not an- 
tique.”! 

J. A. Cochrane, biographer of William Stra- — 
han, Johnson’s printer, wrote of the quality of | 
eighteenth-century printing: 


It was sometimes deplorable: battered or worn 
type, badly spaced, unevenly inked and hurriedly 
printed with hit-and-miss impression. But the av- 
erage book can at least claim a decent dignity lack- 
ing in the work of the previous age and too often 
hard to find in the mechanical wonders of the 
nineteenth century. The reader’s comfort was 
guarded by the use of large types with liberal lead- 
ing. The effect of the press work is sometimes 
spoiled by the fading of the ink to a rusty brown, so 
that there is often more sparkle about a modern re- 
production of an eighteenth-century page than 
there is in the original in its present state.” 


This is true of Updike’s sparkling “reproduc- 
tions.” Just as the Arts and Crafts movement 
tried to recreate fifteenth-century printing but 
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failed because it made things too regular, too 
mechanical, Updike could not bring himself to 
space organically; everything had to be exact. He 
had slowly, imperceptibly modernized the ty- 
pography of the Riverside Press, something the 
Press only realized after his departure. 

In his first work done on his own, the Altar 
Book, Updike copied William Morris. Immedi- 
ately afterward, however, he saw the flaw in the 
Morris model and by the turn of the century re- 
jected it forever—to his credit, as the rest of the 
private presses in England and America contin- 
ued to wallow in its nostalgic glow for decades. 
Updike’s rejection of Arts and Crafts style was 
seen as a failure by his contemporaries, who felt 
his new direction was a result of the influence of 
mammon, or commercial greed, over aesthetic 
ideals. But Updike’s freshness and meticulous 
attention to detail led to a demand for his ty- 
pography. In 1904 Updike yielded enough to the 
Morris influence to have Herbert Horne cut a 
type called Montallegro, a severe, showy face in 
the pseudo-fifteenth-century style that was all 
the rage. What little use Updike made of it 
tended toward the Doves style of unadorned 
type on large pages. 

In an essay in The Fleuron, W. A. Dwiggins 
characterized Updike’s early work. Writing in 
reference to the Altar Book, he said: 


The design of this book, too, provides a glimpse of 
the printer’s ideals and susceptibilities at the start 
of his career. The Altar Book was schemed in tem- 
per with certain new ideas about printing that had 
just been set going in the world. These ideas em- 
anated from one William Morris. They were too 
novel to make any way with the sound and sober 
printing industry at large. But Updike, as has been 
pointed out, was not a printer. He saw, and ad- 
mired, and attempted. The special type for the Al- 
tar Book—the ‘Merrymount’—cut from designs by 
Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue, was black with that 
archaic blackness that charmed us all, then... . 
Then the darkness began to be withdrawn from 
the face of the waters. . . . Updike experimented 
with themes inspired by the Aldine time. The pub- 
lications of the Press underwent a gradual emer- 
gence into light. . . . Updike, it is to be observed, 
was ranging the historic field of printing in search 
of his own. Shortly he found it. . .. He was stimu- 
lated by the grace and gaiety of certain phases of 
eighteenth-century design to produce various dec- 
orated printed pieces. These compositions and 
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that style were among the finger-posts that pointed 
him to the region of typographic design where he 
now dwells. This is a country all his own. If it 
trades with any historic area at all it is with eigh- 
teenth-century England. 


Dwiggins himself revisited this area in design, 
though hoving closer to the earlier part of the 
century. While it is likely that Dwiggins’s taste 
for the funky look of early English printing came 
from Updike, Updike refined what he found of 
interest in the layouts of Bowyer and Lintot. The 
innovations of the English printers in dropping 
excessive capitalization, italics, and catchwords 
were adapted from the Elzeviers and other con- 
tinental printers, as has been shown by David 
Foxon.* These innovations, seen first in the 
works of John Gay and Alexander Pope, gradu- 
ally freed British printing from the encum- 
brance of typographic elaboration. Dwiggins for 
his part retained the sense of awkwardness: gi- 
gantic types crammed into a tiny area, the vigor- 
ous dance of romans and italics, and the pecu- 
liarities of hyphenation, which he particularly 
relished on vertical spine labels. Updike, perhaps 
in spiritual kinship with Benjamin Franklin, de- 
signed in the manner of the better London print- 
ers of the era of the American War of Indepen- 
dence, men like Watts, Richardson, or Franklin’s 
friend Strahan. Updike dwelled more on the finer 
points of layout and less on the mechanics of 
printing. 

After Caslon, Updike switched to a Scotch Old 
Face that had not been used much in book work. 
He used it for the novels of Edith Wharton, 
which she had insisted to her publishers that her 
old friend be allowed to print, thus gaining him 
a further foothold in publishing circles. The 
other text type Updike revived was Oxford, a 
close relative of Bell and Scotch, and probably 
cut in Scotland; it was the first type of Binny & 
Ronaldson, the first successful founders in 
America. Another oldstyle face, Janson, cut sixty 
years before Caslon, would also have been a 
mainstay of the press but Updike did not have 
enough of it to set whole books. Janson and 
Caslon, together, ultimately became the main- 
stays of the press. And although, as Morison 
pointed out, many banal books have been set in 
these faces, Updike handled them with dignity 
and impressiveness. According to David Pott- 
inger, “When they are combined with the appro- 
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priate ornaments from the eighteenth century, 
we recognise these solid, sensible, dependable 
qualities typified by our British ancestors.” 

Pottinger suggests that Updike’s work “stimu- 
lated the revival of sound old types that had been 
forgotten for more than a century.’> Morison, 
again, points to the fine distinction that made 
Updike’s choice of types sound: “The difference 
between DeVinne’s and Updike’s collections was 
fundamental: Updike was not interested in the 
rare or the curious. His eye was set upon the ac- 
quisition of general-purpose fonts.”® 

One key aspect of Victorian printing survived 
at the Merrymount Press: the art of stereotyp- 
ing. To preserve his type—and indeed because 
there was so little of it available—Updike worked 
from lead plates and was also able to furnish 
stereo plates to other printers. He also embraced 
the process camera so he could use his knowl- 
edge of books to provide cuts and decorative ini- 
tials in keeping with any period style. 

Updike’s love for the late eighteenth century 
—furthered by a mistrust of mechanical things 
and a love for handcrafted books—led to his 
editing the curious work of Edward Rowe 
Mores, On English Typographical Founders and 
Founderies, for a reprint done by the Grolier 
Club in 1924. He recalled, “The result was that 
the short introduction became a long one, and 
the most careful literary performance I have ever 
attempted, though I have never met more than 
one or two persons who have taken the trouble 
to read it.” 

In his Notes on the Merrymount Press & its 
Work (Cambridge, 1934), he was quite candid 
about some of the job work, calling it “scarcely 
more exciting to the reader than a telephone di- 
rectory.” He also confesses, “I have had quite 
enough of books with borders on every page.” In 
fact, in a revision of The Book of Common Prayer, 
undertaken in 1928 and published in 1930, he did 
away with the rule work which characterized the 
1892 edition that had garnered him so much at- 
tention. But looking back he felt “there are in 
this country few well-printed books at moderate 
prices, and it is much more of a feat to produce 
one than it is to print limited editions at unlim- 
ited expense.” 

The 1928 Book of Common Prayer is often con- 
sidered the major work from the Merrymount 
Press, but it is typical of Updike that any work, 
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even the humblest commissioned pamphlet of 
someone’s doggerel, received the same attention. 
One notorious example is Violets by M.R.D., a 
commissioned book which Updike had under- 
taken before he realized that its poems had a 
strong erotic content. He did a fine job but left 
his name off the book, which went unlisted in 
the press’s bibliography. Careful typography, 
only using ornament if absolutely necessary, and 
meticulous attention to paper choice, press- 
work, and binding are hallmarks of Updike’s 
style, and can be seen in any one of the 20,000 
pieces of printing that came from his press. (Ma- 
jor collections are at Providence Public Library 
and the Huntington Library in San Marino, Cal- 
ifornia. ) 
* 

According to Daniel Bianchi, the Updike family 
motto, Optimum vix satis (“the best is hardly 
enough”) governed all his efforts.7 A Bostonian 
and near-fanatic Anglican, Updike was a man of 
rigid principles. Although lacking in formal 
schooling, his works on theology outshone those 
of some doctors of divinity and had such a 
strong impact on the Establishment church on 
the East Coast that he had a secure bedrock of 
clients hiring him to print liturgical works. 

Updike was working at the Riverside Press in 
1893 when he received his first private commis- 
sion. He quit and set up on his own as a typog- 
rapher, without any printing equipment. Over 
the next three years he worked on his Altar Book 
(which was printed by DeVinne) and advertised 
his services as a typographer. By the time the 
first Merrymount imprint appeared in 1896, he 
had gained something of a reputation as a 
“queer” designer. 

The last of two lines of important early settler 
families, Updike had all the snobbery and arro- 
gance that goes with class consciousness. He was 
reputedly moody and misanthropic. Behind the 
closed doors of his office he seriously abused his 
partner, John Bianchi, who never got credit for 
keeping the press together during Updike’s mood 
swings or absences. To Updike, Bianchi’s sta- 
mina in enduring the elder’s temperament was a 
test of his loyalty. 

There was, however, another aspect to Up- 
dike’s piety, a sense of compassion that made 
him visit prisoners and even hire them to work 
for him on their release from jail. Apart from 


this religious conviction, he was occasionally 
charitable to his fellows. He sent Rudolph Ruz- 
icka (who did annual wood engravings of 
Boston views for the press) a gift of tea, then one 
of soap, then a prayer book, with a note, “you are 
now provided with the Foundations of Anglo- 
Saxon Culture.”8 

Of Bianchi, however, Updike once said he had 
all of the pagan and none of the Christian 
virtues.? Even so, Bianchi knew how to handle 
Updike’s “Monday blues” and to a large extent 
made sure the outside world knew naught of the 
wretched treatment he received at Updike’s 
hands. In order to tolerate such treatment, 
Bianchi must have considered Updike a genius. 
Bianchi’s son, named Daniel Berkeley in honor 
of Updike (whose own “Berkeley” had been a 
family name since a visit by the famous Bishop 
of Cloyne), joined the firm and became familiar 
with all aspects of the operation, though he re- 
calls not one of his estimates ever being passed 
unrevised. In a frank memoir (Some Recollec- 
tions of the Merrymount Press, Berkeley, 1976, 
printed in a tiny edition of 100 copies), he de- 
scribed how “the veins in [Updike’s] forehead 
swelled, his eyes shot fire” when he screamed at 
the Bianchis over some mishap. In a more hu- 
morous moment, Bianchi fils describes a lady 
employee who invariably entered Updike’s office 
asking, “May I interrupt you?” and was invari- 
ably told, “You already have.” While we all wel- 
come such rituals in our daily work, it must have 
startled the faithful Miss Powers, longtime book- 
keeper at Merrymount, to interrupt Updike and 
have him hurl a pair of shears at her head. For- 
tunately he missed and only grazed her hair. 
With such apparent stress in the shop, it is no 
wonder then that in 1935 Updike suffered a men- 
tal breakdown, from which he made a miracu- 
lous recovery through a hemorrhage which had 
the effect of a bloodletting. 

Any changes in the routine, even improve- 
ments in machinery brought in by Bianchi, 
caused Updike great grief. By the time Updike 
died in 1941, he had installed Monotype casters 
and was happily using the latest type—Times 
New Roman—which he bought after long years 
of friendship and correspondence with its crea- 
tor, another Anglican eccentric and type scholar 
extraordinaire, Stanley Morison. }° 

While running the press and reluctantly deal- 
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ing with customers, Updike was able to lecture at 
Harvard and write the talks that appeared as In 
the Day’s Work (Cambridge, 1924) and Some As- 
pects of Printing Old and New (New Haven, 
1941). But it is Updike’s scholarship, as mani- 
fested in his Printing Types, published by Har- 
vard in 1922, that makes him chief amongst 
American writers on the history of printing. 
With no previous work in English to build on, 
Updike wrote a lucid tour of the important de- 
velopments that marked each new era of typog- 
raphy. “His chapters on the great French typo- 
graphical dynasties of Fournier and Didot and 
his Spanish section exhibit marked originality 
and independence. The whole is a combination 
of charm, wit and solidity,” said Morison.!! Up- 
dike himself was amused that the work, which he 
put together with reference works from his own 
library and then supplemented with trips to 
major collections, was taken as gospel by sub- 
sequent readers, and that bookdealers would 
breathlessly advertise books as “not in Updike.” 
At least one major collection—that formed by 
Robert Grabhorn and now at the San Francisco 
Public Library—was based on books mentioned 
in Printing Types. 


The scholarship, and a little of the wit preserved 
in anecdote, remains. The acerbic Updike can be 
seen in encounters recollected by the many men 
of letters who wrote tributes to him during and 
after his lifetime. One of these famous encoun- 
ters was with Fred Goudy. Updike and Goudy 
started on good terms when Goudy requested 
permission to reprint Updike’s essay “The Black 
Art” to announce his Camelot Press in 1895. 
Later, after Updike’s ascendance to preéminence 
as a printer, Goudy went to him looking for 
work and was rebuffed when Updike told him he 
had hired Dwiggins to supply the headpieces, 
decorative initials, titlepages, endpapers, and the 
like required by occasional special customers. 
Goudy informed Updike that he had taught 
Dwiggins everything he knew when Dwiggins 
was a pupil at the Frank Holme School in 
Chicago. Updike remarked that that was odd, 
because while he liked Dwiggins’s work a great 
deal he did not care for Goudy’s, thus ending the 
interview. 

Updike’s typography and his scholarship have 
had an equally durable impact on the craft as 
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practiced in this country. Like Bruce Rogers, the 
man who replaced him at Riverside Press in 1893, 
Updike “knew the limitations of type, but did 
not always think about them.” !2 
The two got along well and Rogers often vis- 
ited Updike at his country place in Vermont in 
the summer. On one occasion Rogers left behind 
a washcloth, and Updike commemorated it with 
an hilarious ode of Wordsworthian, if not Tenny- 
sonian, breadth and profundity: 
ON A WASH-CLOTH, 
Left on a Visit to the Lake Country 
by the Printer Rogers 


Left is his wash-rag; but the tarn that swelled 
The mem’rable diapason of his call 

Is here no more: nor is his frugal wear: 

Nor ardent appetite: digestion weak— 
All—all are gone; and this cloth remains 

To teach us of him. Oh! how humble-meek 
It hangs; limp, listless, and disheartened, 
Cankering on its peg, against his coming. 
Will it nevermore cool that too-heated cheek, 
Erase those stains of travel? Or must it, 
Encased in classic shrine, cameo-beset, 

To world worn worshippers show how by use 
Service can glorify? 

Master, who may say? 
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C. Volmer Nordlunde: The “Grand Old 
Man” of Modern Danish Printing 


Printing historians have never paid particular 
heed to Danish typography, overshadowed and 
dominated as it has generally been by the great 
printing traditions of Denmark’s Western Euro- 
pean neighbors. Yet I believe that just as Danish 
design in architecture, furniture, glass, and cera- 
mics has gained international recognition in this 
century, so does its post-1918 typography de- 
serve a closer look. 

American printing enthusiasts have had al- 
most no acquaintance with the modern Danish 
printing renaissance because very little has been 
written about it in English. Apart from the ex- 
cellent but slim introduction to Scandinavian 
Bookmaking in the Twentieth Century (1968) by 
Danish printing scholar Erik Dal, occasional ar- 
ticles by self-described “biblio-Scandinavophile” 
Lawrence S. Thompson, and the 1986 traveling 
exhibit of Danish book art featuring the work of 
printer Poul Kristensen, illustrator Helge Ernst, 
and binder Ole Olsen, few attempts have been 
made to introduce American audiences to this 
distinctive, albeit modest, national typographic 
tradition. 

The other significant effort to acquaint Amer- 


’ ican readers with modern Danish bookcraft is 


the 1967 autobiographical Letter from a Danish 
Typographer by C. Volmer Nordlunde. Written 


and printed by the 78-year-old Nordlunde as a 


keepsake for the Typophiles, it is an endearing 
account of one man’s growth into typographic 
maturity in a time of both expanding and men- 
acing horizons. Nordlunde tells the tale with 
characteristic humility; just as the designs of his 
books have a “gentle, almost anonymous” qual- 
ity in their deference to the purpose and content 
of the book,! so did the printer subordinate his 
own success and recognition to the larger story 
of his homeland’s typographic development. It 
remained for others to tell the fuller truth, that 
Nordlunde was more than simply “a Danish ty- 
pographer.” He was in fact a principle player in 
his country’s typographic coming of age. 


Long before his death in 1970, Nordlunde was 
known throughout Scandinavia as “the grand 
old man” of Danish printing. He was universally 
admired both for the sure and skillful mastery 
evident in the many books that issued from his 
printshop and for his genial manner, his “good, 
wise, and ever-present smile.’2 Appropriately, 
Nordlunde’s greatest achievement was in the 
very modesty of his work; because he was never 
tempted to make great books, he put his consid- 
erable talents and energies into making all books 
as well as possible. He practiced a typographic 
style—clean, simple, virtually free of decorative 
ornament, rooted foremost in the book’s practi- 
cal function—that was both deeply informed by 
modern Western book design and true to the na- 
ture and needs of readers in Danish society. Cen- 
trally influenced by Nordlunde’s work, then, 
contemporary Danish book design—which, like 
the books and the people it serves, is “quite con- 
tent to remain earthbound”—aims to “create at- 
tractive and reasonably priced books for the 
greatest possible number of people.” 

Denmark’s modern printing history is closely 
tied to and in many respects parallels its political 
history; that is, in both the aesthetic and techni- 
cal dimensions, printing had to find its way 
amid the competing influences and interests of 
Great Britain and Germany. Situated squarely 
between the two European superpowers, Danes 
naturally worried that their cultural as well as 
political identity might be lost in the crossfire. 
Denmark needed to find a “middle way,’ that 
elusive means by which it might preserve, even 
clarify, its natural character while embracing 


what was useful in the more dominant cultures 


and resisting what was false to its needs. For his 
country’s printers Nordlunde sought, explored, 
described, and illustrated such a middle way, a 
Danish distillation of the best—for its own pur- 
poses and tastes—of the Western typographic re- 
naissance. 

Late in his life, reflecting on his career to his 
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friend Paul A. Bennett, Nordlunde explained 
that his development as a typographer “took 
place in the period beginning with the revival by 
Morris and ending with the revival of the Pen- 
guins by Tschichold. It was, indeed, a turbulent 
period during which one had to find a firm 
standing in order not to be completely bewil- 
dered by the quickly changing modes which 
came to us from Germany, of which Denmark 
was then a typographic province.” His steps di- 
rected especially by the writings of Stanley Mori- 
son and D. B. Updike, Nordlunde not only ar- 
rived at such a “firm standing” but guided the 
Danish printing industry there as well. The jour- 
ney from German domination toward new Eng- 
lish inspirations was neither easy nor direct, be- 
ing fraught with obstacles both pragmatic and 
philosophical. The story of the venture, though, 
is the story of one country’s synthesis of purpose 
and beauty in its books. 

Born in 1888, Nordlunde grew up in the small 
town of Hilleréd outside Copenhagen. His fa- 
ther was a printer, so Nordlunde felt intimately 
at home in a printshop. This, together with his 
love for books and reading, left no doubt that he 
too would become a printer. In 1905, when he 
was seventeen, he entered his father’s shop as 
an apprentice compositor. His training there 
was solidly and exclusively technical, but he 
concluded his apprenticeship with a month of 
study at the small and quietly radical Fagskolen 
for Boghaandverk (School of Bookcraft) in 
Copenhagen, which had been founded some 
twelve years earlier by maverick book artist 
Frederik Hendriksen to teach the principles of 
the English revival to young Danish printers.> 
To young Nordlunde, versed in the stagnant 
German-dominated Danish typography of the 
time, those English principles—that the size of 
type should correspond to the page’s propor- 
tions, that thin spaces between words are prefer- 
able to wide ones, that fewer typefaces on the 
titlepage are better than several—were “com- 
pletely new ideas.”® 

Those ideas, however briefly glimpsed at first, 
immediately intrigued Nordlunde. They were, 
he later mused, his first intimation that “the 
third word in ‘the black art’ also had a mean- 
ing.’” His subsequent study with Georg Belwe at 
the Royal Academy for Graphic Arts and 
Bookcraft at Leipzig in 1908 further awakened 
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his deep-rooted aesthetic instincts. With Belwe’s — 
guidance he began to perceive what he called the 
humane qualities of typography, its capacity, — 
even obligation, to convey the human spirit of the — 
text. This meant for Nordlunde both a concern 
for trade books—the books that actually figured — 
in most people’s lives—and a self-restrained sim- 
plicity of design in which “art” was achieved — 
through the type alone rather than through dec- — 
orative ornaments and imagery. Belwe taught — 
his students that careful selection and arrange- — 
ment of type was the single most important — 
means of achieving attractive typography. In — 
Leipzig were kindled Nordlunde’s two strongest — 
lifelong passions, a love for type and letterforms — 
and a commitment to “ordinary” books. 

Thus Nordlunde learned his craft and began 
to clarify his aesthetic principles during the spir- 
ited days of a new typographic era. When he 
returned to his father’s shop in Hilleréd, how- 
ever, he promptly faced economic reality. The 
frontiers of Western typography may have 
changed, but customers’ requirements for econ- 
omy and speed, as well as available typefaces, pa- — 
pers, and other resources, had not. The outbreak — 
of world war soon brought even more distress- _ 
ing challenges. 

The dilemma was twofold. First, there were 
serious practical problems. Without typefound- 
ries or papermills of its own, Denmark had al- 
ways been dependent on imported materials, 
particularly those from Germany. During the 
war, however, Germany had no resources to 
spare, and in any case Denmark’s precarious 
neutrality precluded such trade relationships. 
The quality of Danish books plummeted as 
printers were forced to use inferior papers and 
increasingly worn type. Even after the war, the 
German foundries that supplied Danish printers 
had little new to offer. 

The second obstacle was more philosophical. 
The war gave rise to a curious cultural aberra- 
tion in Denmark, the brief ascendancy of a con- 
spicuously wealthy merchant class. Amassing 
huge fortunes in the illicit export of canned 
foods to belligerent nations, these “goulash 
barons” developed a voracious appetite for de- 
luxe bibliophile books, often demanding “leather 
bound and gold-tooled books by the meter.’8 
Danish publishers rushed shamelessly to oblige 
the gluttony, although the “deluxe” qualities of 


the books they offered were usually hasty and 
superficial: merely a fancier grade of paper, a 
number printed in each copy, or a clichéd pas- 
tiche of high Victorian typography—precisely 
the sort of aesthetic corruptions Nordlunde had 
learned to reject. 

The years during and immediately following 
the first world war were thus regarded by many 
as the nadir of Danish bookmaking, despite the 
booming business the publishers enjoyed. It was 
a false prosperity, a violation both of Denmark’s 
traditionally sensible approach to bookmaking 
and of the typographic reforms beginning to 
percolate from England and Germany. One man 
in particular was a tireless critic of the travesties. 
Kristian Kongstad, a book artist and private 
printer inspired by the great British private 
presses, published a series of scathing jeremiads 
in the Danish typographic yearbook Aarbog for 
Bogvenner between 1917 and 1921. He lamented 
the “sadly depressing and uniformly plebian 
look” of most trade books that resulted when 
publishers’ attentions were fixed on supplying 
the lucrative demand for bibliophile books, 
which were themselves, he pronounced, abomi- 
nations.? At the heart of the trouble, he con- 
cluded, was the estrangement of the craftsman 
from his craft caused by mechanization. Printers 
were losing their arbejdsgloeden—their joy of 
work—as they became hurrying operators rather 
than confident masters of the machines, and the 
books they produced reflected the ensuing soul- 
lessness of the labor.!° Kongstad’s polemics kept 
the “feeling for good typography alive” in the 
troubled years immediately after the war, until a 
stabilized economy helped Danish publishers to 
regain their traditional markets. 

By a stroke of good fortune, Nordlunde met 
the older printer and soon was able to share with 
him his own fumblings toward a surer typo- 
graphic understanding. Kongstad became his 
mentor; “I asked and he informed,” Nordlunde 
recalled, and gradually “my vague feeling that 
simple typography was right became a firm con- 
viction.”!2 By then Nordlunde had joined the 
staff of Ivar Jantzen’s large printing firm in 
Copenhagen. In 1918 Kongstad helped a dream 
come true for his young friend when, growing 
weary of the demands of his press, he declined 
the commission for a major new book that was 
to be finely printed. He referred the client to 
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Jantzen, who then wondered coyly if Nordlunde 
might like the “special little task” of undertaking 
the book’s production.!3 Kongstad sold his equip- 
ment to Jantzen, the first commercial “depart- 
ment of fine printing” was established in Den- 
mark, and Nordlunde embarked happily on his 
new role as its manager, the heir not only to Kon- 
stad’s philosophies but also to his types and 
presses. 

While the fine printing responsibilities real- 
ized a kind of dream at the time for Nordlunde, 
neither the work nor the dream were to last. As 
elsewhere in Europe and America, demand for 
fine printing was not sufficiently great to sup- 
port its commercial production. After two years 
Nordlunde became the plant’s foreman instead, 
and for seven years he chafed in that ill-fitting 
position. In 1927, however, when nearly forty 
years old, he was finally able to buy his own 
shop. Despite the mostly unpromising features 
of the shop’s old, worn equipment, Nordlunde 
was cheered by his acquisition of Caslon 
foundry type, which he promptly used to begin 
producing books that reflected his own, long- 
gestated typographic ideas. His first book, Carl 
Roos’s Harlekin, immediately set the tone of the 
Nordlunde style that, over the next forty years, 
came to be synonymous with the Danish style in 
its directness and clarity. 

At last able to work through his typographic 
ideas in the freedom of his own shop, Nordlunde 
was well situated for the storm that soon struck, 
the 1928 publication of Jan Tschichold’s mod- 
ernist manifesto, Die Neue Typographie. Despite 
the initial brutality (Nordlunde’s term) of Tschi- 
chold’s dogmatic functionalism, Nordlunde rec- 
ognized truth in much of the new typography’s 
spirit rather than in its controversial specifics. It 
became, in fact, the final shaping influence on 
his own mature typography. It made deep sense 
to him that aesthetic decisions should be derived 
from functional requirements, that typography 
should follow from considerations of the nature 
of the text itself, worked out to best preserve the 
text’s clarity and rhythm; the “real news” of 
functionalism, he decided, “was that aesthetics 
had been put into their right place.”!4 Partly be- 
cause of Nordlunde’s increasingly respected 
ability to “distinguish, choose, and explain” such 
foreign developments for his fellow Danish 
printers, the dramatic style of functionalism that 
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prevailed elsewhere in Europe had only a mod- 
erate vogue in Denmark in the 1930s.!5 In a 1933 
essay Nordlunde counseled his countrymen that 
all book design should be “characterized by a 
calm design adapted to its purpose. ... We must 
learn from the new typography that each book 
type has its function. Each book and its purpose 
call for a layout that makes understanding easy, 
and new techniques like machine composition 
and half-tones must be exploited in new layouts. 
But the traditionally placed double page is still 
the basis, the spread is the unit, and illustrations 
to the edge or torn from their captions are rarely 
quiet and hardly functional.”!6 

Like the advocates of the new typography, 
Nordlunde welcomed advancements in printing 
technologies, but saw them only as useful means 
of production rather than as new arbiters of aes- 
thetic values. He puzzled a bit at others’ impas- 
sioned resistance to machinery, attributing their 
fears of declining craftsmanship to unwarranted 
pessimism. He was as adamant as anyone that 
“typography lacking spirit is a dead object,’!” 
but he felt that the all-important human pres- 
ence entered through the care given to a book’s 
design rather than through the techniques of its 
composition or printing. Whatever qualities 
might be lost with mechanized production (and 
in Scandinavia, he noted somewhat drolly, “we 
have machines which can produce good furni- 
ture, textiles, glasses, etc.”18), more important 
things were gained than lost with its use. That 
is, machinery enabled books to be produced 
affordably and efficiently. At a time when so 
many eminent printers and typographers were 
preoccupied with limited editions and fine 
printing, Nordlunde reaffirmed his special inter- 
est in what he called the “orphans,” the ordinary 
trade books that people used and read every 
day.19 In this he was reflecting, but also preserv- 
ing, the long Danish tradition of relatively egali- 
tarian bookmaking. Much as he admired the 
beautiful refinements achieved by private 
presses, he resisted an aesthetic that tolerated 
special books for the initiated and carelessly or 
cynically made books for everyone else. He be- 
lieved that good design was a challenge to 
achieve in any book, whatever its subject, pur- 
pose, or audience. 

And good design, by which he meant primar- 
ily careful attention to proportion and knowl- 
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edgeable use of type, could cost no more than 
poor design. He pointed with optimism to the 
Nonesuch Press. Its success demonstrated “that 
fine books could be produced by using these fine 
types and modern techniques—and by careful 
design. The point was that everybody could do 
the same and contribute to the quality of the 
trade-books.”2° To Nordlunde, the quality of the — 
type was the most critical factor. As time and 
fortunes allowed it, consequently, he gradually — 
acquired seven major text faces for his firm, de- 
veloping as good or a better selection than most 
European printing firms at the time.?! His house 
faces reflected his education and tastes: four — 
English faces (Caslon, Baskerville, Times New — 
Roman, and Perpetua), one continental (Jan- — 
son), and two based on Renaissance Italian types — 
(Bembo and Dante). 

Nordlunde’s love of type was reflected in the 
publication of his 1950 type specimen book, ~ 
Skrifter (fig. 1). Itis an important book initsown — 
right, as much a profile of Nordlunde’s typogra- 
phy—featuring several facsimiles of his books il- 
lustrating uses of the various types—as of the © 
typefaces themselves. And because Nordlunde’s — 
books already stood at the forefront of Danish — 
bookmaking, his Skrifter became for many an il- — 
lustrated handbook to the successful use of — 
type.22 Skrifter chronicles the range of Nord- © 
lunde’s typographic tools, from the foundry — 
Caslon with which he inaugurated his shop in 
1927 (and used with distinction for many years) 
to the Bembo, Perpetua, and Times he acquired 
as soon as he was able to install Monotype 
equipment after the war in 1946. Not included in 
the specimen book, however, was what would 
become Nordlunde’s favorite type, Giovanni 
Mardersteig’s Dante, designed in 1954. “It was 
love at first sight,” Nordlunde wrote. “As far as I 
can see Dante fits well with the Danish lan- 
guage, he explained, “and with the ‘spirit’ of our 
traditional conception of how a page shall 
look—not too dark, not too light. Now I am cu- 
rious to know what my customers say. I myself 
feel like a child who has got a new toy.” 

In 1963, in celebration of Nordlunde’s sev- 
enty-fifth birthday, an international array of 
friends and colleagues surprised him with a 
reprint edition of a selection of essays he had 
written between 1928 and 1960 (followed by a 
twelve-page tabula gratulatoria that included 
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Fig. 1. Nordlunde Bogtrykkeri type specimen book, 1950. 


such eminent non-Danish names as Joseph Blu- 
menthal, Francis Meynell, Hans Schmoller, Jan 
Tschichold, and Hermann Zapf). Shortly after- 
ward he confided to Paul Bennett that in reading 
through Eftertryk, which in Danish means both 
“reprint” and “emphasis,” he was struck to find 
that “the basic melody had been the same 
through the many years—legibility and har- 
mony.’24 Even as a child in Hillerdd, he recalled, 
he had admired less the ornamented entrance to 
the town’s prized Fredricksborg Castle than its 
backside: “the large wall is only broken by a row 
of beautiful windows. Here simplicity reigns and 
the fine proportions stand clear, making the fa- 
cade restful. . . . 1 am convinced that its simplic- 
ity and harmony settled in my mind and thus 
became the dominant factors in my attitude to 
typography.”25 

Indeed, those deceptively simple criteria be- 
came his touchstones throughout his long ca- 
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reer. After years of attentive contemplation of 
the ideas of Hendriksen, Belwe, Kongstad, Up- 
dike, and Tschichold, as well as the many other 
masters he encountered in his wide reading, he 
reached a “calm and self-assured balance”? in 
his typographic judgment that never faltered or 
failed him. Distinctions between classical and 
modern typography are merely academic, he 
reflected to a colleague in 1965; “there is only 
good typography and bad. When a book is easy 
to read and seems harmonious it’s good typog- 
raphy, when the typography doesn’t interfere. 
Everything else is bad typography.”2” Considera- 
tions of readability preceded all of Nordlunde’s 
aesthetic judgments, and the visual comfort that 
resulted is evident in books as diverse as bibli- 
ographies, catalogs, novels, schoolbooks, and 
volumes of poetry. While an eye accustomed to 
more decorative or creative flair in book design 
might find Nordlunde’s books dull or even bor- 
ing, in most cases that would be a premature and 
superficial assessment. For instance, one book 
that he designed and printed in 1957, Torso, a col- 
lection of poems by Halfdan Rasmussen and 
drawings by Ernst Clausen, effectively demon- 
strates the beauty that can result when restraint 
rather than innovation prevails. The book is a 
masterpiece of proportion; composed in 16- 
point Janson—the size used for the subtitle on 
the title page (fig. 2)—the text is scaled perfectly 
to the thick strokes of Clausen’s chalk drawings. 
Similarly, the book’s dimensions (11% x 8 inches) 
provide ample but not self-conscious margins 
for the powerful drawings and strong, clean ty- 
pography. Here is Nordlunde at his best, happily 
confident in his task of simply ensuring that no 
barrier—too much attention to “design” or too 
little of it—come between author and reader. 
“When I die,” he told Bennett, “you will find 
THE BOOK engraved in my heart. This sort of 
printing does not demand that you shall invent 
new ideas each week, neither shall you put a lot 
of money in your stock of types every blessed 
year—a wild hunting which does not fit with my 
attitude to life. Book typography is like a friend 
together with whom you can smoke a cigar or a 
pipe while you discuss the aspects of life.”28 His 
own peaceful contentment in printing found en- 
during expression in the restful, uncluttered de- 
sign of his books. 

While Nordlunde’s typographic style exem- 
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Fig. 2. Torso, a collection of poems by Halfdan Rasmussen illustrated by Ernst Clausen, designed and 


printed by Nordlunde in 1957. 


plified the direct simplicity that has come to 
characterize Danish books, his contribution to 
Danish printing was far greater than even the 
impressive multitude of books his firm printed. It 
is not an exaggeration to say that Nordlunde’s own 
printing was simply the cornerstone of his larger 
lifework, the quest to improve the quality of Dan- 
ish books. This ambition was always rooted in a 
tireless and humble curiosity, an eagerness to en- 
counter and explore new possible ways of achiev- 
ing good printing. “Even if I am too old to take 
part in the dance,” he wrote just a week before 
his seventy-second birthday, those activities— 
his regular involvements in national and inter- 
national seminars, exhibition juries, lectures, and 
so forth—“remind me of not being too sleepy.’29 

While always educational, his labor of love on 
behalf of Danish bookmaking took many forms. 
His most explicit educational involvement was 
his six years’ service as director of the Fagskolen 
for Boghaandveerk, the school where as a teen- 
ager he had first glimpsed the finer aspects of ty- 
pography. Most of his efforts, however, involved 
the continuing education of established printers. 
In 1933 he helped persuade the Forening for 
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Boghaandverk (Society for Bookcraft) to initi- 
ate a selection of each year’s “25 Best Books,” 
modeled after the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts’s “Fifty Books of the Year.” For more than 
thirty years afterward Nordlunde’s own books 
figured prominently among the featured suc- 
cessful solutions to the design challenges pre- 
sented by trade books—textbooks, illustrated 
books, scientific and technical monographs, and ' 
so forth. He served as chair of the society from 
1946 to 1951, and received its highest medal of 
honor in 1958. Nordlunde was also a member of 
Grafisk Cirkel, a private club of twelve (initially) 
Danish master printers who in 1937 began to share 
typographic ideas by exchanging small editions 
of experimental, noncommercial work. In con- 
trast to the often high-priced private press books 
from other countries, which were usually di- 
rected toward a bibliophile clientele, Grafisk 
Cirkel publications were produced primarily for 
the pleasure and creative exercise of the printers 
themselves, without concern for markets of any 
kind. They were “private” and purposeful explo- 
rations of new types, or old ones used in new ways, 
of papers, of illustration styles, and so forth. 


Og saa gik de ind i Elverhoi, hvor der rig. 
tignok var fiint Selskab, og det i en Hast, man 
skulde troe at de vare bleste sammen, og ny- 
deligt og net var der indrettet for nakees 
Havtolkene sad til Bords i store Vandkar; de 
sagde, det var ligesom de vare hjemme, 
Alle holdt de Bordskik undtagen de to smaa 
norske Trolde, de lagde Benene op paa Bor- 
det, men de troede nu at Alting kledte dem. 
»Fodderne fra Fadet!* sagde den gamle 
Trold, og saa lystrede de, men de gjorde 
det da ikke lige strax, Deres Bord-Dame kild- 
rede de med Grankogler, som de havde med 
‘ij Lommen, og saa trak de deres Stovler af for 
at sidde mageligt og gav hende Stovlerne at 
holde, men Faderen, den gamle Dovre-Trold, 
han var rigtignok ganske anderledes; han for- 
talte saa deiligt om de stolte norske Fjelde, 
og om Fosser, der styrtede skumhvide ned, 
med et Bulder som Tordenskrald og Orgel- 
klang; han fortalte om Laxen, der sprang 
op mod de styrtende Vande, naar Nokken 
spillede paa Guldharpe: Han fortalte om de 
skinnende Vinternatter, naar Kanebjelderne 
klang og Knosene lob med brendende Blus 
henover den blanke lis, der var saa gjennem- 
sigtig, at de saae Fiskene blive under 
deres Fodder. Jo, han kunde fortelle, saa at 
man saae og herte hvad han sagde; det var 


ligesom Saugmollerne gik, som om Karle og 
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Piger sang Viser og dandsede Hallingedands; 
hussa! lige med Eet gav Trold-Gubben den 
gamle Elverpige et Morbroder-Smask, det 
var et ordentlig Kys, og de vare dog slet ikke 
i Familie. 

Nu maatte Elverpigerne dandse og det 
baade simpelt og det med at trampe, og det 
kledte dem godt; saa kom Konstdandsen eller 
som det kaldtes: ,at trade udenfor Dandsen", 
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Fig. 3. Hans Christian Andersen’s Elverhoi (The Hill of the Elves), illustrated by Mogens Zieler. This 
was Nordlunde’s 1945 New Year gift to friends and associates. 


In a similar vein was one of Nordlunde’s most 
celebrated accomplishments, his series of twenty- 
eight small books published annually each New 
Year beginning in 1943. Each featured a single 
tale by Hans Christian Andersen, illustrated by 
one of Denmark’s leading artists. They were sent 
as holiday gifts to his many friends and col- 
leagues, but served a more serious purpose as 
well. Nordlunde initiated the series as a way 
of working through the particular problems posed 
by illustrated books, using the occasion to fine 
tune his “typographic recipe,” tinkering with de- 
cisions of typeface, point sizes, leading, margins, 
and so on until he achieved “as near as possible 
the same black-white effect of illustration and 
typepage.” “One never tires of this play,” he mer- 
rily confessed.3° He loved the annual challenge of 
designing the text in a way that would comple- 
ment that year’s artwork, seeking a visual balance 
between pages of text and those of illustration. 

These books reveal Nordlunde’s skill in typo- 
graphically honoring both the requirements for 
legibility that all books demand and the graphic 
personality of each artist. Over the years the books 
gradually came to constitute a subtle spectrum 


of ways by which illustration and typography 
could be carefully coordinated. Decisions of 
choice and weight of typeface, line length, lead- 
ing, and so on, integrated with illustration tech- 
niques ranging from simple line drawings to 
woodcuts to collages, yielded books as individu- 
ally distinctive as the stories themselves, and yet 
as recognizably “Nordlunde’s books” as “Ander- 
sen’s stories.” Some are cool and elegant, such as 
the 1956 edition of Gartneren og Herskabet (the 
Gardener and his Masters), Andersen’s tale of an 
aristocratic couple so preoccupied with em- 
blems of social class that they fail to recognize 
what their wiser gardener knows: that humble 
flowers can be more beautiful than exotic, costly 
ones. The book is illustrated with the refined, 
classical woodcuts of Sigurd Vasegaard, one of 
Denmark’s most acclaimed artists in this cen- 
tury. Nordlunde composed the text in 12-point 
Perpetua, whose long ascenders and descenders 
echo the strong linear nature of the illustrations, 
and which shares the dignified look of the cuts in 
their small, neat details. Other books are amus- 
ing, including the almost fiendish Elverhgi (The 
Hill of the Elves) (fig. 3), Andersen’s story of the 
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elf king who hosts the Norwegian troll king with 
a banquet of roasted frogs, “snakes stuffed with 
children’s fingers,” salads “of toadstool seeds, 
garnished with moist snouts of mice,’ and other 
“festive—though a bit conservative” delicacies.3! 
Mogens Zieler illustrated this 1945 edition with 
bold, slightly wild drawings roughly colored 
with tint blocks, and Nordlunde handset the ac- 
companying text in a large 14-point Caslon, 
matching the drawings’ somewhat irregular but 
strong line form. Other stories in the series are 
powerfully sinister, such as the 1959 edition of 
Sneedronningen (the Snow Queen) featuring 
Jane Muus’s eerie, almost violent woodcuts. A 
few convey a whimsical or gentle humor, while 
others feel jarring, mournful, or disturbing. 

In each book Nordlunde strove to follow the 
illustrator’s lead, to let the text discreetly echo, or 
counterbalance, the visual character established 
by the illustrations without compromising legi- 
bility. The title pages of these and of all his books 
invariably exhibit this commitment to clarity. 
Nordlunde felt most comfortable with symmet- 
rical (but not necessarily centered) arrange- 
ments, textfaces in display sizes rather than dec- 
orative faces, and, occasionally, simple vignettes 
to introduce a theme of imagery or suggest the 
“personality” of that year’s story. The title page 
to the 1946 publication Hun Duede Ikke (She 
Was No Good), for instance, introduces the 
moving story of an overworked young widow 
whose hard and unhappy life drives her to drink, 
until one day she falls ill and dies in the river 
while washing others’ laundry. Marlie Brande’s 
pen and ink drawings capture the woman’s 
shame and despair with their soft indirection; in 
the titlepage drawing, the bottle and scrubbing 
board lay half-obscured in the background as 
the woman’s wooden shoes float past the grassy 
bank. Nordlunde used Caslon for this book, and 
its nonmechanical shapes preserve the human 
sadness of the story and the illustrations. All 
told, the books in this little series offer a rare 
portrait of a printer’s sensitivities to those he or 
she serves—reader, author, artist. 

Nordlunde clearly played a major role in es- 
tablishing a modern Danish book design rooted 
in the typographic principles developed primar- 
ily in England, Germany, and America, but he 
bridged the distance between Danish printers 
and their international colleagues in other ways 
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as well. He was the Danish printer best known 


outside of Scandinavia, the printer of the only — 
Danish contribution to the Limited Editions — 


Club (the 1954 History of Amleth, Prince of Den- 
mark) (fig. 4), and a member of the American Ty- 
pophiles as well as the only Scandinavian hon- 
orary member of London’s Double Crown Club. 


More important, however, was his extensive — 


scholarship and writing. This work was of two 


general kinds: that intended to inform Danish 


printers about the broader contemporary and 
historical context of printing that he found so 
stimulating, and that aiming to tell others about 


Danish work. He contributed countless articles — 


on foreign and historical subjects to Denmark’s 
printing journals Bogvennen and De grafiske fag, 
and he wrote sixteen books and monographs. 
He explained that in the 1930s “Danish typo- 
graphic literature was very spare, .. . and since I 
had gained so much inspiration through my 
reading, I felt I should communicate to my fel- 
low typographers what happened abroad. . . . 
Since the interest in fine trade books was grow- 
ing, it was not an impossible idea that we could 
find our way, if our windows were opened to the 
big outside world.”>2 

Throughout the dark years of the German oc- 
cupation of Denmark, Nordlunde’s energies 
were directed to writing in more earnest ways. 
He began to write short monographs, feeling com- 
pelled to share his knowledge of printing history 
and modern typography so that the younger 
generation of Danes would not lose the impor- 
tant sense of continuity of the craft. During this 
period he wrote a long essay on William Morris, 
published in 1946; Bogskrifter og bogtrykkere 
(Printing Types and Printers, 1945); and Typo- 
grafisk ABC for bogvenner (Typographic ABC for 
Booklovers, 1946). These little books on Euro- 
American subjects seldom offered original schol- 
arship or dramatic new insights, but they helped 
to teach Danish printers about the “wide world” 
beyond their borders, encouraging them to see 
the larger, ennobling context in which they 
worked. 

The occupation also precipitated a second 
strong motive for and direction of Nordlunde’s 
writing. He began also to write, in both English 
and Danish, of Danish typographic traditions 
and achievements. Several books and essays he 
wrote in Danish, contributing to the cultural re- 
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Prince of Denmark 


SAXO GRAMMATICUS 


TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH FROM 
THE EDITIO PRINCEPS OF THE LATIN TEXT 
OF HIS HISTORIA DANICA BY 
OLIVER ELTON 
With a Prefatory Note by his Excellency 
HENRIK DE KAUFFMANN 
the Introduction by 
SIR ISRAEL GOLLANCZ 
and Illustrations cut in Wood by 
SIGURD VASEGAARD 
* 

Printed in Copenhagen near Elsinore for the Members of 
THE LIMITED EDITIONS CLUB 
MCMLIV 


Fig. 4. The History of Amleth, Prince of Denmark, printed by Nordlunde for the Limited Editions Club 
in 1954, featuring Sigurd Vasegaard’s woodcut illustrations. 


sistance movement of those years by promoting 
his countrys modest but noteworthy typo- 
graphic accomplishments. He wished for Danes 
to take pride in the dignity and value of their 
work. In fact, this was one of the reasons for be- 
ginning his New Year books in 1942, featuring 
stories by Denmark’s most well-known and 
loved writer; it was unfair, he felt, that Ander- 
sen’s stories were most often accompanied by il- 
lustrations by foreign artists or reproductions of 
those by Wilhelm Pedersen, the original nine- 
teenth-century illustrator. It was time “to let the 
Danish artists of our time try,” he believed.>3 
Nordlunde also wrote two small books in 
English: Sixty Years of Danish Book-Printing 
(1949), an introductory survey of modern Dan- 
ish printers, illustrators, and designers; and the 
autobiographical Letter from a Danish Typogra- 
pher (1967). In his Letter Nordlunde confessed, 
rather touchingly, his motives for this direction 
of his writing: “Behind it lay the fact that 
Swedish books were being mentioned and be- 
coming well-known abroad; seemingly nobody 
knew that there also existed a Danish bookcraft, 


certainly less characteristic than the Swedish, 
but of a quality which deserved to be known—in 
my opinion. We should also have a place in the 
sun, it seemed.’34 And thanks largely to Volmer 
Nordlunde’s work on their behalf, Danish books 
deserve recognition for the excellence, however 
modest, of their design. 

Through his international education, lifelong 
study, and collegial dialogues with contempo- 
rary typographic masters throughout the West, 
Nordlunde deeply understood the fundamental 
principles of modern book design. But he was 
not simply a Danish mouthpiece of or disciple to 
those principles; he tirelessly interpreted that re- 
naissance of ideas for his Danish colleagues, 
adapting and distilling its tenets to best serve— 
not submerge—the particular nature of Danish 
books. Today those books have quietly achieved 
a reputation for the intelligent directness and 
simplicity of their design, for what Erik Dal 
has called their “clear concentration upon the 
undisturbed legibility of fiction or nonfiction.”35 
Modern Danish book design, at the heart of 
which one finds Volmer Nordlunde, illustrates 
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that beauty resides in things made simply and 
modestly as much as in those made elaborately, 
and that achieving functional beauty requires no 
less skill and wisdom than any of the more dra- 
matic arts. 
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Typography: Polyglot. A Comparative Study in Multi- 
lingual Typesetting, by George Sadek and Maxim 
Zhukov. New York: The Center for Design & Typog- 
raphy, The Cooper Union for the Advancement of 
Science and Art, 1991. 35 pp. 


Though intended primarily as an aid to designers of multi- 
lingual publications, this elegant monograph serves also as 
a brief introduction to the histories and conceptual and 
physical characteristics of English and 21 other written lan- 
guages, and to the scripts and typographic conventions 
used in their transmission. Each language’s text-setting tra- 
ditions are described with regard to reading direction(s), 
word-spacing, punctuation, hyphenation, uppercase/low- 
ercase distinctions (if any), use of ligatures and alternative 
characters, superior and inferior symbols, and diacriticals. 
Eight of these languages use non-Latin alphabets. 

Much of Typography: Polyglot is devoted to demonstrat- 
ing the relative amounts of two-dimensional space required 
to say ostensibly the same thing in 22 different languages. 
Using official United Nations translations of a passage from 
the Preamble to the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
this demonstration is made qualitatively, with one page 
given to each text setting, and quantitatively in a table com- 
paring (as percentages) the relative spaces filled by all 22 
settings. Thus one finds that Swahili fills 77% of the space 
taken up by Japanese, Japanese fills 139% the space of He- 
brew, Hebrew 90% the space of Esperanto, etc. Of these 22 
languages Chinese is the most compact (61% of English) 
and Greek the most expansive (129% of English); Chinese 
takes up 47% of Greek’s space and Greek is 212% the size of 
Chinese. The authors admit that these variations in length 
result to some degree from the style of the translations and 
not solely from inherent qualities of the languages. 

The making of these comparisons required the establish- 
ment of typographic constants, or “controls,” whose ratio- 
nale and parameters are given in considerable detail. Mea- 
surements are given in points Didot as well as American, 
Ciceros as well as picas. All texts are set in justified 22-pica 
columns. Paragraph breaks in the original text have been 
omitted to obtain a solid type mass for measurement, and 
typographic emphasis eliminated as it is alien or relatively 
new to most non-Latin scripts. All languages written in the 
Latin alphabet are set here in 10% point Times Roman with 
1% point leading. The choice of a roman is supported by the 
predominance of serif faces in Latin-alphabet text setting, 
and by the authors’ belief that the calligraphic forms and 
varying stroke thickness of many Oriental scripts corre- 
spond visually to serif Latin, Cyrillic, and Greek fonts. 
Times Roman was chosen for its “neutral character and 
considerable international versatility’—and, no doubt, for 
the availability of corresponding Times Greek and Cyrillic 
fonts. 

Having decided on a 10%-on-12-point Times Roman 
look for their Latin-alphabet settings, and seeking to show 
all of the book’s text settings in nearly uniform density and 
color, the authors then chose non-Latin typefaces with 
weight and contrast similar to the Times and adjusted type 
size and line-spacing in each instance “to approximate the 


scale, texture, color and readability of the Latin-based set- 
tings.” The need to deviate from Times Roman line-spacing 
to match Times Roman density results in part from seven 
of the non-Latin alphabets shown here having no lower- 
case, so letters of a given point size fill more vertical space. 
Also, it is necessary to give Devanagari room for numerous 
superior and inferior symbols between lines, and to com- 
pensate for “the regrettable absence of kerning in Arabic 
typesetting,” which often results in spaces within words 
that are larger than spaces between words. 

Though some aspects of uniformity are essential to the 
spatial comparison of these languages, one might question 
whether “color” is one of them. The introduction acknowl- 
edges that “uniformity is not an absolute ideal; in some 
cases the designer may wish to visually distinguish one lan- 
guage from another.” 

In the approach to non-Latin settings done for these spa- 
tial comparisons there is clearly the suggestion, if not the 
admonition, to avoid the look of the great old polyglot 
bibles in which type size, line-spacing, and column width 
varied from one language to another to keep the texts par- 
allel. The early printers must have experimented in the 
manner of Sadek and Zhukov, but they had fewer fonts to 
choose from and could hardly vary size relationships with 
the subtlety and refinement possible on the computers used 
to set the present work. They might also have followed a 
sense of hierarchy rather than strict equality in determining 
which languages appeared in their “natural” size and which 
were compressed or expanded to follow. Modern design 
standards, and the spirit of internationalism in which con- 
temporary multilingual publishing is assumed to be under- 
taken, would have it otherwise. The imperatives of spatial 
comparison notwithstanding, the authors claim to have 
taken care that none of the non-Latin alphabets in this 
book is forced into a pattern unusual to the culture that 
employs it. 

To further enhance the appreciation of relative depth, 
each of the texts is printed within a tinted-varnish block of 
constant dimensions, and lines are numbered. All of the 
texts are printed in black—yet another control, this one so 
common as to go both unmentioned and unquestioned. 
The descriptions of each language and alphabet, and the 
specifications beneath each of the sample settings, are set in 
Helvetica and printed in gray; the book’s other text is in 
black Helvetica. Sans-serif must be deemed to set itself off 
completely from the types under consideration here. 

Design historian Ellen Lupton has contributed a concise 
essay on the history of multilinguality in print and else- 
where, beginning with the Rosetta Stone. She includes a 
discussion of the relationships between symbols and ap- 
pearances, symbols and sounds, or symbols and ideas that 
distinguish or are mingled within languages. Among at- 
tempts to overcome the separation between communities 
dependent on diverse systems of communication she cites 
the twentieth century’s reversion to pictographic systems 
such as Isotype, created in the 1920s by Otto Neurath, 
which was a precedent for the graphic icons used today in 
airports, train stations, and office buildings. 

Typography: Polyglot is presently available only from the 
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Center for Design & Typography. A trade edition is being 
considered, with the possible addition of several more lan- 
guages. (I missed Latin itself, which would seem worthy of 
inclusion if only because its alphabet is used in 63.64% of 
the examples in the book.) But don’t wait. In its present 
form this intelligently conceived report is both an abun- 
dant source of information and a visual delight. 

LOWELL BODGER 

School of Visual Arts 


Numuismata Typographica; or the Medallic History of 


Printing, by William Blades. London: “Printers’ Reg- 
ister” Office, 1883; reprinted Newtown, Penn.: Bird & 
Bull Press, 1992, with a foreword by Henry Morris. 
[xi], xvii, 144 pp. 24 plates $40.00. 


For more than three decades Henry Morris has been pub- 
lishing books that pertain in one way or another to the 
book arts. Most of them deal with some aspect of the book 
as an artifact—papermaking, paper history, decorative pa- 
pers, bookselling, bookbinding, and the like—and those of 
us who want to learn about such things are hooked on his 
books. I find all of his productions fascinating, even the 
ones (like some of the marbling books) which do not nec- 
essarily teach me anything new but are wonderful to handle 
and look at. 

Part of the fun of Morris’s books is their feel. The bind- 
ings usually are made up of fine cloths and leathers or beau- 
tiful decorated papers. The paper he prints on is often 
handmade; even when it is not, it is usually of high quality, 
with a good feel and rattle. And their letterpress printing 
gives his productions a sense of sumptuousness and, in 
some cases, authority. 

The present volume, however, inspires mixed emotions. 
To begin with some favorable responses: standing-order 
customers received the book gratis as a token of thanks for 
their support of the Bird & Bull Press; for them, the price 
was right. Second, even those who must pay for it are get- 
ting a bargain at only $40—not much more than a mass- 
market, hardbound novel these days. Third, Morris has 
done the bibliophilic and numismatic world a service by 
reprinting for the first time in 109 years a truly fascinating 
and valuable text. Finally, the reprint does justice to the 
original edition of Blades’s Numismata Typographica: the 
pages are spacious, the type has reproduced clearly, and 
even the twenty-four plates have come out crisp and legi- 
ble. 

The other side of the medal (to coin a cliché) is that when 
one opens a Bird & Bull Press book, one anticipates the 
sumptuousness I spoke of; but with this book one is some- 
what disappointed. It is actually quite nicely put together, 
sewn and cased in boards, with headbands and with gold 
stamping and a paper label on the spine. But it does not 
have the smell, the feel, the ambience of a Bird & Bull book. 
The volume also lacks a colophon, though it is accompa- 
nied by a large broadside announcement telling us what the 
book is, why it is important, how scarce the original is, that 
the new book has been “printed on good quality paper” 
(which kind is not specified), and that “Three hundred 
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copies are for sale” (it does not indicate how many copies 
were printed). But the advertisement is on beautiful Arches 
paper, and after holding it and then turning to the book, 
one is mildly disappointed that the whole book is not on 
the same paper. And why did Morris not number the pages 
of his foreword or proofread it thoroughly? Finally, since 
the catalog description of the Blades book that Morris 
quotes (see page [viii]) says that the first edition was in 
brown cloth, Morris could have used a similar color rather 
than the grey of the present volume. 

But such criticism borders on the nonsensical! The book 
is a great bargain and a treasure trove of information. It is a 
lovely volume and, as Henry Morris himself might say, “To 
Heck with anyone who criticizes it!” The low price proba- 
bly barely covers—if it does cover—the production costs. 

Not a great deal has been published on this subject, but 
one should consult Erich Wronker’s brief “A Picture Port- 
folio of Printing Medals” in Printing History 25 (1991). Note 
especially the bibliography. 

Blades himself tells us that his work first “appeared 
monthly in the Printers’ Register from July, 1878, to Febru- 
ary, 1883” ([ii], Preface). The volume begins with three in- 
dices, one listing the 184 medals represented in the plates; 
one giving the 102 sources quoted in the text; and the third 
a general index listing scores of names of people and places 
related to the medals. To have compiled so much informa- 
tion on so many medals from so many sources and from his 
own collection was an impressive achievement. 

Blades says on the first page of his preface: 


The design of this work is to give a descriptive list of 
Medals connected with Printers or the Art of Printing, 
accompanied by such illustrative remarks as may be 
deemed instructive or interesting. These medals are 
much more numerous and of much greater importance 
than any one at first would believe; and no attempt has 
hitherto been made to edit them, although they open up 
the whole field of historical and practical printing, and 
without any metaphor may be described as containing in 
themselves a complete history of the art. There is, in- 
deed, a peculiar appropriateness in the Art of Die-sink- 
ing and Engraving being used to commemorate and il- 
lustrate the sister Art of Punch-cutting and Type-casting. 


There is no hyperbole here. The work is fascinating and in- 
formative. 

Blades divides the world of medals into five categories: 
festival medals, commemorating such events as jubilees 
and centenaries; personal medals, honoring printers or 
printing offices; guild medals, issued by printers’ guilds; 
press medals, “referring to the freedom of the Press, or in 
memory of important typographical works”; and trade to- 
kens, jettons, and so on, including other tokens not classi- 
fiable under the first four headings. 

This classification is followed by five chapters, one on 
each of these categories, and then two appendices, one with 
citations of medals that did not make it into the body of the 
text, the other listing “Affiliated Medals.” The book con- 
cludes with 24 plates depicting 184 medals and tokens. 

Each chapter begins with a passage, sometimes running 
several pages, on the subject of that chapter, followed by a 
listing of the medals with descriptions of their obverse and 


reverse sides, a statement of their sizes, and discussions 
about their origin, occasion of minting, importance, mak- 
ers, and so on. Blades imparts a remarkable amount of in- 
formation on these subjects. 

One of the stunning facts about the book is that the vast 
majority of the 259 medals it lists were once in Blades’s own 
collection. The write-ups of the medals also captivated me. 
I read through large chunks of this book whether I had in- 
tended to or not. And the text rewards us not only with 
facts, but also with anecdotes. See for example, medal num- 
ber 52, from Strasbourg, 1840, containing an image of a 
statue of Gutenberg. Blades recounts the story as follows: 
“A fac simile of the Statue was cast and erected in the quad- 
rangle of the Imperial Printing Office in the year 1842, the 
words ‘fiat lux’ being conspicuous on the pedestal, con- 
cerning which the Guides tell the following anecdote:—A 
visitor to Paris (the French declare it was an English 
printer) went to see .. . the Imperial Printing Office.” When 
the visitor praises the statue and is told that it is of Guten- 
berg, he replies, “What name did you say? Gutenberg? Ah! 
youre quite wrong there, my friend, for I took particular 
notice of his name, which is engraved plainly enough on 
the pedestal . . . It was Fiat Lux.” 

In like fashion, Blades recounts his acquisition of some of 
the medals, partly to indicate their scarcity, and partly out 
of the exuberance of the collector who sought for “nearly 
twenty years” a particular medal he knew of, only to “ob- 
tain two out of the four known to exist in the same week.” 
Many of us have similar stories to tell of our book searches. 

There is so much good information here, so many fine il- 
lustrations, and such a good spirit in it all that a review of 
this kind simply cannot do justice to the volume beyond 
saying that it is delightful, educational reading. We owe 
Henry Morris our sincerest gratitude for reprinting this 
book and for making it available in such an attractive and 
affordable volume. 

SIDNEY E. BERGER 
Head of Special Collections 
University of California, Riverside 


Bibliography of the Typophile Chap Books, 1935-1992, 
by John Rathé. Introduction by Chandler B. Grannis. 
New York: The Typophiles, 1992. 95 pp. 850 copies. 
$35.00. 


The wording on the title-page of this work is much more 
solemn—and far less accurate a reflection of the contents— 
than a short opening paragraph written by its compiler, Mr. 
John FE. Rathé of the Rare Books and Manuscript Division 
at the New York Public Library. In what amounts to a denial 
that the work is a Bibliography of the Typophile Chap Books 
1935-1992, Mr. Rathé declares it to be “a field guide and 
companion to the Typophiles Chap Books.” He goes on to ex- 
plain the guide’s idiosyncrasies: it is not entirely consistent, 
nor is it what he calls an authoritative descriptive bibliogra- 
phy. What he has compiled is “a list and brief history of small, 
well-made books which were created mostly out of love.” 
His descriptions of them are very sensibly given “in what- 
ever fashion seemed to give the most information in the 
fewest words.” 


Book Reviews 


How the Typophiles came into existence in the early 
1930s is recalled by Mr. Chandler B. Grannis in his lively in- 
troduction. The group consisted mainly of young men who 
worked in typography, printing, and books, and enjoyed 
“shop talk, sharing enthusiasms, and swapping samples of 
what they were producing. Typefaces, letterforms, printing 
and everything one did with them—they loved it all; and in 
adopting the name Typophiles, they said so.” 

Inevitably they broke collectively into print, first with 
keepsakes, typographic tidbits, and pamphlets to enjoy 
among themselves at their luncheons. Soon, however, they 
started to produce chapbooks, mostly in a format 7 inches 
high by 4% inches wide, in editions which rose from 300 to 
as high as 2,000 copies, and which sometimes came out as 
two-volume sets. 

Members of the American Printing History Association 
will find the diverse subjects treated in these chapbooks to 
be of absorbing interest, ranging as they do from essays by 
or about type designers such as Will Bradley, T. M. Cleland, 
W. A. Dwiggins, Jan van Krimpen, Bruce Rogers, and Her- 
mann Zapf to typographical scholars such as William M. 
Ivins, Stanley Morison, Lawrence C. Wroth, and T. L. De 
Vinne. Studies also appeared of leading printers, among 
them Baskerville, Caxton, and Gutenberg. Other themes 
were letter-cutters like John Howard Benson and Eric Gill, 
illustrators such as Thomas Bewick, and publishers—no- 
tably Alfred Knopf. 

Rathé’s text is sufficiently lively and condensed for the 
enthusiast to read it in its entirety with pleasure; but for 
those who turn to this field guide and companion as a ref- 
erence book, the imperfections of the indexes may be a 
stumbling block. Authors, editors, and titles are listed in a 
single index with the titles arranged in strict alphabetical 
order. The result is that if you are interested in Bruce Rogers 
(known to his friends as BR), you may easily fail to locate 
four works about him because this is how they appear in 
the index: 

Barnacles from Many Bottoms, B 

Bouquet for BR, 24 

BR Marks e& Remarks, 15 

Through the Mill with B.R., 21 

Two features for which Typophile chapbooks have been 
consistently notable have been their design and produc- 
tion. Following in the footsteps of many of the most emi- 
nent typographers in the United States and Europe, Mr. 
Abe Lerner has designed this sixtieth chapbook, having 
previously been responsible for five others. A bibliographi- 
cal text is a particularly challenging problem for a typogra- 
pher: such a text is so fragmented and irregular that it is 
difficult to arrange and represent in an orderly and attrac- 
tive manner. Mr. Lerner has contrived to marshal the mate- 
rial with consummate skill, and he has not been afraid to al- 
low pages to run to various lengths, wisely preferring to 
make white space emphasize the clarity of the entries. He 
has been well served by the skills of The Stinehour Press 
and by the qualities of the late Joe Blumenthal’s Emerson 
type. A few reproductions of distinguished pages from ear- 
lier Typophile chapbooks in the same format would have 
enhanced this Bibliography. 

JOHN DREYFUS 
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Notes on Contributors 


Megan Benton teaches book history, fine printing, and publishing 
studies at Pacific Lutheran University in Tacoma, Washington. 


David A. Hanson is a professor of art at Fairleigh Dickinson Uni- 
versity, Teaneck, N.J. He has also been a photographer for over 
thirty years and has written articles on the history of photo- 
mechanical printing. 

Alastair Johnston, a native of Scotland, is a partner in Poltroon 
Press, Berkeley, California. He edits The Ampersand, the quarterly 
journal of the Pacific Center for the Book Arts, teaches typography, 
writes, and lectures widely. 

Sandra Markham is an archivist at The Beinecke Rare Book and 
Manuscript Library, Yale University. She first encountered Reuben 
Manley while working as an archivist for the city of Rochester. 
Stephen O. Saxe, former editor of the APHA Newsletter, is the au- 
thor of the recently published book American Iron Hand Presses. 


Application for Membership 


Name 
(] Home Address 
City 


Telephone (_______) 
Area Code 


C) Occupation 
Business Address 
City 


Telephone (_ 
Area Code 


Check the address preferred for APHA mailings 


Dues Enclosed 
Individual ($30.00) . 
Student ($15.00) 
(Overseas add $5.00) 
Institutional ($35.00) 
(Overseas add $5.00) 
Contributing ($60.00) 


(Overseas add $5.00) 
TOTAL 


Memberships are on a calendar year basis. New members 
will receive all publications for the year in which they join. 


Make checks or money orders payable to APHA. 


The American Printing History Association 


P.O. Box 4922 


Grand Central Station, New York, N.Y. 10163-4922 
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Editorial Policy 


Printing History welcomes original essays on the 
history of printing and the book arts, regardless 
of country or period, as well as essays and 
shorter pieces on sources and documentation 
for such study. It is hoped that the essays will 
be based on primary documentation rather 
than printed secondary sources. 

The essays should be in final form, accom- 
panied by the original glossy photographs or 
other appropriate illustrative matter. While they 
are being read, they should not be submitted to 
another potential publisher. The author is re- 
sponsible for the accuracy of all information, 
particularly quotations, and must have permis- 
sion for quoting and reproduction at the time 
the paper is submitted. 

All essays will be submitted, without the au- 
thor’s name, to at least two readers who have 
some knowledge of the topic. Using their 
evaluations, the editor will accept or return ar- 
ticles. In some instances, authors will be asked 
to revise their essays based on those readings. 

Papers should be submitted in duplicate, 


— 


with return postage included. They must be 
typewritten, double-spaced (including footnotes 
and quotations), with ample margins on each 
side and at head and foot to facilitate editing and 
typesetting. Because of anonymous review, the 
author’s name should appear only on a cover 
sheet, and there should be no interval references 
in the first person that would reveal authorship. 

Contributions will be edited according to the 
Chicago Manual of Style, 13th edition, and in 
terms of the needs of the journal. No rewriting 
in proof will be allowed. 

Book reviews, assigned by the Book Review 
Editor, should follow the same format as 
above, except it is expected that their citations 
to the book being considered or to other 
sources will usually be included parenthetically 
within the review. They should have the com- 
plete publication information at the head, in 
Printing History style, and should be signed at 
the foot with the reviewers name and institu- 
tional affiliation or city. 
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REVIEW 


Formerly Calligraphy Review 
THE UNSURPASSED AWARD WINNING PUBLICATION DEDICATED TO LETTERFORMS 


precious historical manuscripts 
profiles 
critical book reviews 
artists’ books 
the annual competition 
broadsides 
Arabic, Hebrew, Chinese & Japanese calligraphy 
logos and letterheads 
type design 
practical applications 
and much much more 


One year US: $42; Canada: US$48; All others: $62 
For fastest service with a credit card call: 405.364.8794 or toll free in the US: 800.348.PENS or write: Letter Arts Review, 1624 24th Avenue SW, Norman OK 73072 USA 


Selling Books is Only 
Half of What a Bookseller Does 


You can’t sell a book you haven't bought, and 
for many booksellers, finding and acquiring good books provides much 
of the trade’s challenges and pleasures. 
* 
We are always keen to purchase good books in any field, 
but especially the history of printing, and examples of fine bookmaking 
from the fifteenth century to the present. If you are a collector 
or a library with a single fine item or an entire collection 
you wish to sell or trade, please contact us. 
* 
W. THOMAS TAYLOR 
Printers + Publishers +» Antiquarian Booksellers 


1906 Miriam Avenue « Austin, Texas 78722 
512-478-7628, FAX 512-478-5508 


In 300 years a lot of 
things will change, 
but this paper wont 

be one of them. 


That's because Mohawk Superfine, the ultimate archival paper, is 
designed to resist aging and fading for more than 300 years. So it will always 
look as crisp and new as it does right here. To see the rest of our line, call 


1-800-441-3408 and purchase your Mohawk Specifier. 
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Oak Knoll Books 


SPECIALISTS IN NEW 
AND ANTIQUARIAN BOOKS 
On the History ez Making of Books 
Including Design, Illustration, 
Production, Distribution 
and Acquisition 
ShIZ 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
AND REFERENCE WORKS 


EXAMPLES OF FINE PRINTING 


CATALOGUES ISSUED 
Our shop is open Monday through Friday 
9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. and by appointment 
414 Delaware Street, New Castle, Delaware 19720 
Telephone: 302 328-7232 
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